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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards! 
THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


By ABRAMS-BODLEY-THURSTON 
HOME GEOGRAPHY (A combined Basal Text and Workbook) 


PEOPLES OF OTHER LANDS THE OLD WORLD CONTINENTS 
‘NORTH AMERICA AND SOUTH AMERICA WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


Each text is accompanied by a superior workbook covering all required activities 
which cannot be included in the text itself. 

The Unusual Teachability of the IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHIES is a major reason 
for their remarkable success. They are rich and full in content, simple in style, su- 


perior in teaching aids, outstanding in their map and illustration program, beauti- 
fully and durably bound in waterproof cloth. 

















THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES completely meets the require- 
ments of the leading courses of study in the country, including— 

THE THIRTY-SECOND YEARBOOK 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, which is devoted ex- 
clusively to a study of the subject of geography. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
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FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: 





RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTIST'S CARE AND...PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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“to me travel means not just trans- 

portation — but bright new scenes, 

congenial people—and dollars left 
for spending as | please!” 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL appeals keenly to those who /ove /ife—those 
who want to get the most from every mile of each trip (not only in 
dollar value, but in pleasant human experiences, nearness to nature at its 


loveliest, a close-up view of the real America). 


Millions whose minds are open to new and improved transportation 
are traveling the Greyhound way—and saving millions of dollars doing 
it! The luxurious new Super-Coaches, exclusively Greyhound, are writing 
a brilliant new chapter in highway 
travel—with special emphasis on 
smooth-riding comfort, time-saving 


schedules, and amazing economy. 


FREE TO TEACHERS: 





—this fascinating 24-page booklet, with 140 pictures and 
descriptions of America’s most amazing and unusual 
things and places. Fine for classes—or for your own enter- 
tainment. Just send the coupon. 








THIS BRINGS YOUR FREE COPY OF “AMAZING AMERICA” 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for profusely illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Amazing America,” 
full of strange and unusual things and places, fully described and pictured. 
You'll like it as well as pupils do! If you want special information, 
fares and schedules on any trip, jot down the place you wish to visit 
on line below. 


INFORMATION OF TRIP TO: _ 


NAME 





ADDRESS = : ' as _____- ST-4PA. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 


al UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 23 
Second Term, July 26 to Aug. 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 

















Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. P) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catalog 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 


| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
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UNIVERSITY of 
PITTSBURGH 


1937 Summer Sessions 
ORE than 400 courses in edu- 

related fields of 

Two-weeks 


cation and 
study for 12 
courses precede and follow the Reg- 
July 7- August 13. 
Branch sessions at Johnstown and 
Erie. Also Evening Courses and 
Lake Laboratory. (Presque Isle, Erie) 


ee information and -s 


letins,address the Director 


weeks. 


ular Session, 











PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 








Summer School 
June 21 to July 31 


—™ 


Technical and Professional 
Courses leading to Certificates 
and Degrees. 


Home Economics 


Special and Graduate Cour- 
ses in Home Economics. Insti- 
tutional Administration, Nutri- 
tion and Teacher Training. 


Business Administration 
Courses in Business and 
Secretarial Studies. 
Library Science 


A course for School Librar- 
ians and Teachers in charge 
of School Libraries. 


— 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
PHILADELPHIA 




















JOURNAL 


| Burlington 


April, 1937 


SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 


VERMONT 


July 6thto 
August 13th 


Graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses 
in Liberal Arts, 
Education, Business 
j Administration and 
1 Engineering. 
Courses for ele 
¥ mentary and high 
school teachers. 
Special work in 
Dramatic Art and 
Nursing Education. 
Excellent musical 


on lake 


CHAMPLAIN 


and dramatic entertainments. Delight- 





ful climate. Mountain and Lake ex- 
cursions under University direction. 
Enrollment limited. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Vermont 





The summer session of Juniata Col- 
lege with its one nine weeks unbroken 
term makes possible the taking of 
regular college courses for both cer- 
tification and college credit, without 
haste or hurry. It permits the carrying 
of a full scholastic program with plenty 
of time for rest and recreation. An un- 
usually high percentage of Juniata sum- 
mer students are candidates for a col- 
lege degree. Juniata’s plan is distinc- 
tive. Write for information. 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Juniata College 
Huntingdon, Pa. 








SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
JUNE 28 to AUGUST 10 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 








Education, Psychology, Music Educa | 


tion, Art Education, Commercial Edu- 


| cation, Nursing Education, the Liberal 


Arts, the Fine Arts, the Physical, 


| Natural and Social Sciences, and all 
| standard content subjects. 


-{ MANY NEW COURSES }- 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS THE DIRECTOR, 
BOX 59, BENNETT HALL 


ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


Earn 3,6,or9S. H. 


—~™ 


INTERSESSION 
May 31 to June 19 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to July 31 


Liberal Arts, Science, Education, 
Commerce 











I] TEACHERS 


Write to DEAN A. C. BAUGHER 
D-6, Elizabethtown, Pa. 
NOW 
is the time to begin 
CORRESPONDENCE 
STUDY COURSES 


| | To be completed by Sept. 1, 1937 | | 


Write for information to: 
Correspondence Study Division, 
School of Education, The Penn- 
sylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania 
TEACHERS—We can offer you a summer 
position where you can capitalize your 
experience. Further it offers the oppor- 
tunity of travel with assured earnings 
covering your expenses. State age, teach- 
ing experience. Write Box 818, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

















"THIS SUMMER SELL “THE NEW 


CHILDHOOD 
Edited and Endorsed by 
THE ASSO. FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Profitable summer work for this new five vol. 
series. Write today; be all set for June. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
386 Fourth Ave. _New Rerisancod et 
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TE ACHING WITH FACTS Unique + Scientific » Modern 

| Facts in the McConnell Geographies ate not 
0 | items to be memorized by the pupil. They are A Student’s 
+h | materials with which he thinks and develops 

understandings. They are introduced always j 
as in terms of what the pupil already has learned, Journalism 
: and are used to guide him in acquiring more 
= facts and better understandings. Laboratory 
mi The McConnell Geographies include all the 
nd facts that should be taught, but they use the By LAMBERT GREENAWALT 
g. facts to develop understandings. There is a Director, Senior High School Curriculum, and Head of English Department, William 
le- | significant difference between teaching facts in Penn Senior High School; Past President; Columbia Scholastic Press 
gh { encyclopedic fashion and teaching with facts as ELE ORS TO OD 
rs. | is done in the McConnell series. Introduction by Lawrence W. Murpuy 
in P 
ad McConnell Geography Series 
a ee eA UNIT COURSE for teaching the 
ht LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS fundamentals of Journalism, using the lab- 
ex LIVING IN THE AMERICAS oratory method. 
on. UNITED STATES IN THE 
MODERN WORLD e WORK UNITS cover every technical 

tor | ieee | phase of newspaper writing and editing, 
= | with a wealth of illustrative models. 
. RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 
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111 Eighth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 











The food of the lion brings indigestion to the wolf 


Mathematics 
in Life 


SCHORLING-CLARK 


—Arabian Proverb 





A general course for slow students 





This text gives the study of mathematics its place in 


Price $1.80 
Teacher’s manual, 60c 


PuBLISHED APRIL 15. 


Rhyme with Reason 


By Louis L. Carpozo 


eA DEPARTURE from the hackneyed 
teaching of poetry. 


e THE MAIN STRESS is where it should 
be —on the beauties of sound, image and 
suggestion, on the theme content, and on 
the picture created by the poem. Mech- 
anical construction is analyzed only to 


high school students. Meaningful, ful, and cul- 
gh school students eaningful, useful, and cu eA PRACTICAL TEXTBOOK to help 


| 
| the plan for a liberal education for the least gifted | clarify the author’s meaning. 
the student toward an understanding and 


tural mathematics is presented with a variety of in- 


























= teresting techniques, well within the ability of those | 
S Gaeod 
— who cannot profit from the traditional courses. | appreciation of poetry. 
1ings 
ach- To be published soon PusBLisHED APRIL 15. Price $1.80 
— | 
a World Book Company | ad 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York | THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
' Represented by A. F. Zerbe and A. W. Saler | 381 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 
yl. | . 
y_| Say you saw it in the Panne School Journal 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 


Begin June 28 ...close August 6, 1937 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and 
close August 6th. 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. ya4n= 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 























Lehigh University 
[1937 |e 


Summer Session 
July 6 ~ August 14 


Cw 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


m 


Education ~» Languages 
Sciences » Social Sciences 
Mathematics 
Engineering » Business Administration 


For Information: 


Address Director 
of Summer Session, 
Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Penna. 




















April, 1937 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions—1937 
IDEAL FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 


*Main Session *Post-Session 


June 28 to August 6 


*Inter-Session 


June 8 to June 25 August 9 to August 27 


@ Professional and academic credits needed for certifi- 
cation or degrees may be selected from a program of four 
hundred and fifty undergraduate and graduate courses. 

@ Well-qualified teaching staff. Excellent living accom- 
modations. Plays, Lectures, Dances, Sings, Picnics, Swim- 
ming, Tennis, Golf and other recreational features. 

Low Expenses 

*Students may register for any session, combina- 

tion of sessions, or approved parts of sessions. 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 








IFS 


Choose forY ourself 


Wise teachers guarantee themselves 
financial comfort no matter what fate may 
hold in store for them. 

Others insist that they will never lose their 
incomes due to illness or accident. 

Are you certain that your income will not 
cease because of disability? You must choose for 
yourself which group you are joining. 

Why worry about what may happen to 
morrow? Join the group of wise teachers 
who guarantee themselves an income for 52 
weeks in case of illness or accident by insuring 
under our Special Teacher's Income Protection 
Policy: 


Write today for detailed information. 


me 


Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
(A LEGAL RESERVE CO.) 


Home Office ’ 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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A COMPLETE SCIENCE PROGRAM 








For the elementary C RAIG POWE RS For the junior high 
grades —a_ successful a nd hy E U Ky E be school—a challenging, 
six-book series which others 29 # U N E i widely-used three- 


gives the child a broad book course which 


» » 


sets up stimulating 


scientific principles PATH WAYS A S U RV EY problems and develops 


and how they work. IN OF scientific concepts. 


Circular No. 586. SCIENCE SCIENCE 


view of underlying 


Circular No. 718. 








70 Fith Avene INN AND COMPANY _ vem vor s¥. 











@ Primary teachers and supervisors have 
helped to make this first-year record. Answer- 
ing a constant need for new stories within the 
experience of every boy and girl, these basic 
primary readers have soared to top place. 
Do you want far more interesting material, 
yet the easiest books . . . different in con- 
tent and organization, with gift-book beauty 
. a workable remedial reading program 
and a complete testing schedule? Then, be- 
come acquainted with Alice and Jerry. 
ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY, Evanston, 
Illinois; New York City. 
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‘etme ALICE AND JERRY “ 
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Value of Professional Organization to 


Educational Workers 
CHARLES F. MAXWELL, 


President, Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Greensburg, Pa. 


President Maxwell reinterprets the work of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association as a vital dynamic force in ad- 
vancing the educational advantages of the 2,000,000 school 


children of the State, and the welfare of their 63,000 teachers 


This is the day of class organization. On every hand 
men and women are banding together either to promote 
better vocational conditions for themselves or to preserve 
certain rights and privileges which they now enjoy. ‘In 
union there is strength’’ was never more convincingly 
demonstrated than during the past few months. 

But there is a vast difference between organization for 
economic advantages and organization 


The record of the great professional organizations in 
education typify these ideals and attitudes. Oldest of these 
organizations in Pennsylvania is the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, organized in 1852 at a time when there 
was little vitality in the public school system. Binding 
together the teachers, administrators, and all professional 
workers in education in a common brotherhood and a com- 

mon cause, the Association made its in- 





for professional advancement. The 
former deals with material things alone, 
the latter with ideals and higher stand- 
ards of public service. While teachers 
should be concerned with the former 
for reasons of security, their primary in- 
terest must be in those things which will 
win for their profession a larger measure 
of public confidence and respect. This 
contrast has been well expressed by R. 
H. Tawney in The Acquisitive Society: 

“A profession may be defined most 
simply as a trade which is organized in- 
completely no doubt, but genuinely for 
the performance of a function. It is not 
simply a collection of individuals who 
get a living for themselves by the same 
kind of work. Nor is it merely a group 
which is organized exclusively for the 
economic protection of its members, though that is normally 
among its purposes. It is a body of men who carry their 
work in accordance with rules designed to enforce certain 
standards both for the better protection of its members 
and for the better service of the public. ...... Its essence 
is that it assumes certain responsibilities for the competence 
of its members or the quality of its wares and that it de- 
liberately prohibits certain kinds of conduct on the ground 
that, though they may be profitable to the individual, they 
are calculated to bring into disrepute the organization to 
which he belongs. While some of its rules are trade union 
regulations designed primarily to prevent the economic 
standards of the profession from being lowered by unscru- 
pulous competition, others have as their object to make cer- 
tain that no member of the profession shall have any but 
a purely professional interest in his work.” 

The profession of medicine has advanced and rendered 
expanding service because of the public recognition that 
physicians and surgeons have been increasingly able to re- 
lieve the ills of the human body. The profession of educa- 
tion likewise has advanced and entered into expanding 
fields and has had increased demands made upon it because 
of public recognition that the professional workers in edu- 
cation render indispensable service. 

It should be noted in both instances, as in all professions, 
the key to the advance of the profession is service. It 
should be noted, also, that the workers in any given pro- 
fession lift it to higher levels by ideals and patterns of 
unselfish service rather than by persistent and selfish per- 
sonal demands. 





* Address delivered at the closing general session of Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, March 13, 1937. 
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fluence felt immediately. Within a 
brief period of time, it secured for pub- 
lic education in this State, the county 
superintendency, a separate department 
of public instruction, and professional 
schools for the training of teachers, 
called normal schools, now known as 
state teachers colleges. Since that early 
date, a long list of achievements has 
been added to these accomplishments. 

The late Eli M. Rapp, ‘Berks County, 
Reading, Pa., who was president of the 
Association in 1916, is authority for the 
following statement: ‘The Association 
since its organization in 1852 has in- 
itated or fostered every forward move- 
ment in education.” All progressive 
school legislation has had the pro- 
nounced endorsement of the Association. 
The following are a few of its many achievements: 
The Department of Public Instruction 
Bureaus of the Department of Public Instruction 
The County Superintendency 
The Assistant County Superintendency 
State Normal Schools and State Teachers Colleges 
Free Textbooks and Supplies 
Extensions of the Minimum School Term 
Teachers’ Minimum Salaries 
Payment of Teachers for Attending Institutes 

10. Compulsory Attendance Law 

11. Vocational Schools and Departments 

12. High Schools 

13. Increases in the State Appropriations 

14. Higher Minimum Requirements for Teachers— 

both Academic and Professional 
“It had an honorable part in securing the admirable 

school code of 1911. The Association with such a 

record deserves the support of every teacher in the 

Commonwealth.” 
Since 1916, the outstanding accomplishments are: 

1. Public School Employees’ Retirement Act—1917 
(Effective 1919) 
Woodruff Salary Act—1919 
Edmonds Act—1921 
Continuing Contract—1929 
Group insurance benefits extended to teachers and 
teachers’ organizations—1931 
Authorization of payment of expenses of super- 
intendents, supervisors, and teachers in attendance 
at educational conferences—1931 
7. Full State Appropriations to meet the State’s obli- 

gations 





PRONAYVAYNS 


Y RYN 


a 








a. To the Retirement System 
b. To the Edmonds Act 
Note: The Association unsuccessfully opposed the 
emergency legislation—1933 
8. Credit Union Bill—1933 
9. Objectionable School Code defeated—1933 
10. Restoration of the full operation of the Edmonds 
Act—1935 
11: Prohibition of boards of school directors from 
demanding, requesting, or accepting gifts or dona- 
tions from teachers—1935 
12. Advance of the status of education as a profession 


Of the twelve outstanding accomplishments of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association since 1916, at least 
seven have been in the interest of the teacher. The retire- 
ment act safeguards the economic future of those who have 
planned to make teaching their life’s work. In addition 
to this it provides an easy savings plan for those who ex- 
pect to remain in the teaching profession for a camparatively 
short period of time. The Woodruff salary act brought the 
first substantial salary increases to Pennsylvania teachers for 
many years, to be followed two years later by the Edmonds 
Act which is today the basis of guaranteed minimum sal- 
aries. We hesitate to guess what would have happened to 
teachers’ salaries between 1930 and 1935 had this strong 
sentinel not been on guard. The continuing contract, if used 
rightly, gives a teacher some degree of tenure. Group insur- 
ance makes possible an important addition to any personal 
insurance program at a small premium. When the full 
Edmonds salary schedule was restored in 1935, the teacher 
was again the gainer. Another law of 1935 which prohibits 
school boards from requesting or demanding salary rebates 
from teachers was enacted for the teacher’s protection. Even 
measures which set higher standards of professional prep- 
aration bring increased satisfaction to teachers in the 
thought of improved professional standing as individuals. 
All of these things the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation has done for the teachers of this great state. 


But a professional organization must do more than this 
to justify its existence. Its program must include service 
for those who receive service from its members. Since the 
time of its founding, the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation has been fundamentally interested in the welfare of 
the childhood of the State. It has an abiding purpose— 
tc place supreme emphasis where supreme values reside,— 
namely in the child. The Association and its publication 
have been pioneers in initiating and promoting movements 
for the better education of childhood. It is this record of 
unselfish service, the characteristic of all professions, which 
has enabled it to retain the confidence of the public. As 
the pupil’s welfare is the first objective of the school it is 
likewise the great aim of all educational endeavor. It is 
essential, therefore, that a professional organization such 
as the Pennsylvania State Education Association continue its 
service to the Youth of the State. The members of the 
Association must be daily inspired to give unstintingly of 
their talents toward a happier life for our boys and girls. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association must con- 
tinue to work for those things which together with a better 
trained and a more contented teacher make for more effec- 
tive schools. It must continue to promote programs of 
public education which will include longer school terms, 
consolidation of schools in rural districts, larger state ap- 
propriations which will make possible enriched local school 
programs and a reorganization of school districts to permit 
greater efficiency and more effective educational opportun- 
ity. To the pupil it must be a fostering mother, to the 
teacher ‘‘a lamp unto her feet and a light unto her path.” 
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The Importance of the Elementary 
School Principalship 
R. C. T. Jacobs, District Principal, Dallas, Texas 


ee HE principal and his profession are regarded by society, 
in general, just as you, yourself, value and respect your 
profession. If you do not magnify your profession, others 
will not, can not value it. If you are interested in your 
task and believe with all your heart and soul in its worth, 
others will naturally be impressed as you are and will ac- 
cept the estimate you have placed upon your work and your 
profession. If you can really see tremendous consequences 
in your work and in the position that every elementary 
school principal holds; if you can see your power as an 
individual for building the good life and a better society, 
multiplied many times by virtue of your position; if you 
can see that all the thought, and care, and study, and toil, 
and sweat, and money you put into your profession will 
bring the richest returns in the most imperishable and 
satisfying values; then you have come to know something 
of the worth of the elementary school principalship. If 
you wish to do good in the world do not seek a higher 
position for it is not to be found. It is yours to lay the 
true foundation, to establish principles of learning and 
character that shall abide as long as your pupils shall live, 
and be passed on to a future generation by them. 

From the beginning of your career let your influence 
be felt with your associates, especially with your fellow 
ptincipals. You will need their help and cooperation and 
they will need yours. Whenever the enemies of education, 
of society, and of the nation are most active, you and 
your fellows will need all the strength and encouragement 
the association can afford. You will want to counsel often 
together. You will want to study together your local prob- 
lems and how to solve them. 

If you do not value your associates in the profession, 
they can not value you. If you feel your superiority and 
do not need their help, then be generous of your superior 
talents and help those of your fellows who are struggling 
as best they can to make conditions better. Such an invest- 
ment will pay you. A principal of parts may find himself 
handicapped abroad because he has withheld his high- 
powered ability from the members of his local association, 
and, as a consequence, he is defeated for some coveted 
honor or position in state or nation. 

The local association of principals is very important, but 
it should by no means close the range of professional vision. 
The state association affords the principal a wider view. 
It brings you into intimate contact with those who are 
laboring for better legislation and for better school con- 
ditions throughout the state. It gives you an opportunity to 
form some very inspiring friendships. It affords a medium 
through which you may join your influence and strength 
and power with those of others to make the ideal become 
the actual. 

The influence of your state and local association may be 
very powerful for you, but you must not confine your in- 
terest to their activities alone. If you have the true spirit 
of the real principal, you must get the national outlook. 
You must see the great problems that concern every prin- 
cipal, every educator, every administrator, every teacher, 
and every school child everywhere. You must work with 
all your heart and mind for the good cause throughout the 
land. In the National Association and in the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of the National Education 
Association you have an opportunity to make your work 
most effective. You have the opportunity to meet the out: 
standing people nationally of your profession and to form 
(Please turn to page 301) 
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The Children of Pennsylvania 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 


UR homes and schools are for the children of Pennsyl- 

vania, and several more of our major institutions are 
primarily for the welfare of our children. Each generation 
owes to the oncoming army of youth the double privilege 
of receiving the full benefit of human achievement up-to- 
date, plus the opportunity to produce and enjoy the unique 
output of its own genius. The first detail of this indebted- 
ness is being taken care of efficiently. Every adult genera- 
tion is proud to be able to hand over to its offspring the 
unimpaired spiritual heritage of the race, augmented by the 
special contribution of its own peculiar talent. No adult 
generation has ever been unwilling to share its possessions 
and privileges with the children who are following after 
and emulating the abilities of their elders. 

There is another debt that has not been cancelled. There 
is an obligation to youth so important that it will remain 
charged against us until we have made an aggressive effort 
to provide a superior system of development and self- 
expression for all normal, capable children. No adult gen- 
eration has ever fully discharged this responsibility; and 
some generations long past have failed even to realize the 
nature of this indebtedness and the method whereby it may 
be liquidated. It can be said to the credit of the present 
age that it has a clear-cut sense of duty and function; and 
rapid strides are now being made to allow children not 
only the complete use of our cultural capital, but also the 
joyous experience of spontaneous, creative, and purposeful 
activity. 

A school doesn’t necessarily have to be revolutionary or 
even ‘‘progressive” in the official meaning of the term to 
meet the needs of youth according to our best knowledge 
of their nature and their required nurture. The main feature 
of a modern school should be its congeniality, informality, 
naturalness, and sincerity. There should be no ritualized 
instruction, no routinized drill-mastering for the teacher. 
The children of Pennsylvania have shown themselves in 
many ways to be self-teachable. They have learned without 
fixed schedules, formality, and severity those facts and 
processes that have been the determining forces in their 
lives. Even those who have gone astray and failed to pursue 
worthy careers have picked up their lore and their habits 
in the school of experience where friendliness, vivacity, and 
concrete performances are the customary modes of expres- 
sion in the underworld. Those who have been led into 
channels of constructive achievement have acquired their 
attitudes and inclinations from intimate contact with per- 
sonalities that were attractive, dynamic, cooperative, and 
morally inspiring. 

Our children need no ‘new deal” in the technical sense; 
but they do require that we learn more about them and 
their inalienable rights. Parents, students of human be- 
havior, and professional educators share with others the 
responsibility for the future of our Commonwealth. We 
can make or break the coming generation of leaders; we 
can elevate or lower the quality of citizenship in Pennsyl- 
vania during the remainder of the century. We are the 
taxpayers, the tool-users, and the molders of the public 
mind; and we are the sponsors of the lawmakers and the 
office-holders. We know from first-hand contact the im- 
portance of full information concerning the framework and 
the functions of our government; and because of this we 
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Pennsylvania Educators accept the challenge of prov- 
ing that education can serve the needs and solve the 
problems of modern childhood 


have the patriotic responsibility of seeing that our youth 
are thoroughly initiated into the complicated institutions 
that control the machinery of our social order. 

There are certain questions that we should be able to 
answer satisfactorily for our educational consciences. What 
do our children really know about the geography and history 
of Pennsylvania? Is it possible to require any more impor- 
tant subject matter than the authentic story of how our 
cities and towns, factories and shops, professions and occu- 
pations, railroads and highways, and churches and schools 
came to be established as they are and where they are? 
What nationalities are represented throughout our counties, 
and why are the particular families and individuals located 
where they are and doing the work that they are? How is 
Pennsylvania different from its neighboring states, and in 
what ways are we like some other more remote states? How 
well do our children understand this day and age, with its 
peculiar features and specialized forms of communication 
and intercourse? 

Our classroom teachers could profit so much from the 
sympathy and support of men and women in every vocation 
and walk of life. It is only in this way that a philosophy 
of education for Pennsylvania can be forged and fabricated 
for daily use. If the people of Pennsylvania will mass their 
educational thinking and form it into a mold to be made 
familiar to every public school promoter, we shall have 
something for our children that will win their everlasting 
eulogy. The adults of today should seek further to discover 
just what the filled regiments of our enrolled learners really 
know about America and our forty-eight states. What do 
our children know that is reliable and serviceable regarding 
the nationalities of the other countries and continents? In 
this age of consolidation and integration of races what do 
our children see and hear in school that will assist the peace 
movement around the world? Are the children of Pennsyl- 
vania able to think soberly and honestly about the problems 
that will so soon be more than academic topics of discus- 
sion? How well will our children be able to live in the 
midst of tomorrow’s whirl of modernistic human relation- 
ships? 

The most cogent question that we can ask ourselves is 
this, “What kind of school will be the best both for today 
and for the long run in the matter of cumulative training 
and continuous improvement for all of our children?” 
Here are a few suggestions and criteria that may be used 
as measures of educational quality: 

1. The teacher not burdened with red-tape, discipline, 
and clerical duties during out-of-school hours 
The classroom instructor to be regarded as a coun- 
selor, team-fellow, and informer extraordinary 
Pupils engaged enthusiastically in observing, pur- 
suing, devising, designing, and describing important 
processes to one another 
Learners and teachers together planning ahead and 
priming themselves to meet intellectual emergencies 
5. Children exploring the universe for the thrill of 

mental exercise and for the advantage that follows 

both practical and vicarious excursions 

6. Children being encouraged and taught how to com- 
pare, evaluate, and select in terms of values 

7. Students acquiring positive convictions while main- 
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taining an open mind and an eager interest in any 
new facts and phases of life 

8. Group authority employed in fixing the standards of 

achievement and the quality of effort sustained dur- 
ing crucial and exciting periods of collective study 

9. Conditions set up that kindle and cultivate the spirit 

of scientific and philosophical investigation, even in 
matters that appear to have merely minor significance 

10. The rewarding of discovery and attainment with 

further incentives for vigorous intellectual endeavor 

A school that emphasizes activities that bring a sparkle 
into the faces of life-centered children will not omit any 
stress that is required for the basic subject matter of our 
traditional school studies. A school that reaches down to 
the rudiments of human motivation will not overlook the 
essentials of our authoritative courses of study. A school 
that keeps children happy and hopeful for the future will 
cover enough instructional ground to satisfy the scruples 
of the most fastidious educational fundamentalist. The 
minimum requirements of general information are best 
mastered in connection with the numerous concrete forms 
of work and play. 

Pennsylvania is moving in the right direction and is 
investing its cultural and economic capital in those educa- 
tional institutions and practices that will pay generous 
dividends in the currency of our social and spiritual ideal- 
ism. The children of Pennsylvania are deserving of ade- 
quate appropriations for a continuing investment in this 
field of enterprise where no losses are ever: suffered. 

The children of Pennsylvania have an unrevealed genius, 
which will respond productively when we shall establish 
for them a school based on their needs and on the demands 
of a rapidly changing industrial and social environment. 
The people of Pennsylvania owe it to themselves and to 
the reputation of this Commonwealth to provide an edu- 
cational system fully equipped to foster the many talents 
and to fulfil the manifest destiny of our intelligent younger 
generation. 

The children of Pennsylvania are a small cross-section 
of youth in the large. They are a world society in minia- 
ture. Pennsylvania is not only the keystone of our national 
arch; it is also a symbol of world civilization. All races, 
languages, and creeds are represented within our bound- 
aries, fulfilling our historical function as a refuge for the 
persecuted and the exiled. Our children have been derived 
from a great variety of sources, and they typify the needs 
and the ideals of children everywhere. The world has 
assigned to us the project of proving that education can 
serve the needs and solve the problems of modern child- 
hood. Pennsylvania accepts the challenge. We rejoice in 
being able to give back to the world those developing 
bodies and maturing minds whose interests we have tried 
to understand and whose ideals we have helped to realize. 


Golf Tournaments for 1937 


HE Pennsylvania Educational Salesmen’s Club at its reg- 

ular meeting December 29, 1936, approved the recom- 
mendation of the Golf Tournament Committee fixing the 
following dates and places for Tournaments: 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Saturday, May 8 

Eastern Pennsylvania, Saturday, September 18 

Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Wednesday, August 18 

Conneaut, Pa., Friday and Saturday, June 18 and 19 

State College, Pa., Week of Superintendent’s Conference. 


If you give a waiter five cents more than he expects, he 
is happy. If you give an audience five minutes less than 
they feared, they are your friends for life. 

HENDRIK VAN LOON 
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Honor to Whom Honor Is Due 


HE disaster which brought loss and indescribable suf- 

fering to hundreds of thousands in the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi was a challenge to the entire citizen- 
ship of the states which border on these rivers. The heroic 
manner in which this challenge was met constitutes one of 
the great chapters in the history of our people. 

Among the countless thousands who valiantly arose to 
the occasion no group was more patriotic or more earnest 
or more industrious than the teachers. In every one of the 
hundreds of relief centers which were quickly established to 
render aid of every kind, teachers were found serving in 
every capacity. They worked among the sick and injured and 
dying. They spent patient hours in hospital centers in the 
midst of dreadful diseases. They comforted the bereaved 
and assisted in reuniting families separated in the frantic 
rush incident to escape from danger zones. Day and night 
they worked to find the thousands who were lost in the 
mad scramble for safety. Women teachers cooked, scrubbed, 
washed dishes, made clothing, cared for babies, attended 
the dying. Men teachers and women teachers drove cars in 
the dangerous darkness amidst the treacherous flood to carry 
refugees to places of safety. 

All gave, gave of energy, time, money, supplies, and 
devotion that their fellow citizens might be saved. Hours 
were not counted, cost was not reckoned. Like the noble 
citizens that they are, and have always been, they stood 
shoulder to shoulder with laborers and bankers, with pro- 
fessional men and merchants, with every rank and creed and 
color and did their bit of service to the humanity of stricken 
cities. 

When the dread and horror of it all has passed, when 
the nightmarish dream has become a memory and new com- 
munities have arisen from the wreckage and despair, no 
group of citizens will be able to show a record of more 
unselfish and heroic service than that of our teachers. May 
it be said of them as it may be said of all our citizens, that 
when the need for service and sacrifice arose their names 
headed the lists of volunteers and with unstinted devotion 
to human welfare they abandoned their academic roles and 
enlisted in the valiant ranks of civic-minded men and 
women organized to bring about human comfort in a time 
of human need. 

How fortunate it is that the training of childhood and 
youth is entrusted to the discipline and care of men and 
women who are ready and willing to share not only the 
blessings which society may give, but are equally willing to 
share in the trials and hardships, the pain and suffering, 
the losses and privations, which may be visited upon that 
society. Civilization is sane and democracy is safe so long 
as the heartbeats of humanity throb in response to physical 
anguish and mental despair, for out of this response will 
come the warmth of love and sympathy which melts the 

barriers between classes and marks the triumph of the kin- 
ship of the world. 
W. P. KING, 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky 
Education Association 


Nature Contest 


The annual Nature Contest will be held at the Carnegie 
Museum, Pittsburgh, May 15, 1937. This contest is open 
to students of grades 8 to 12 inclusive. Prizes will be 
awarded. 

For study lists and entry blanks address 

MILLIE RUTH TURNER, 
Carnegie Museum, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Orleans Convention 


“If a man offered me a glass of bichloride of mercury or 
potassium cyanide, I would choose a glass of water,” said 
Hendrik Van Loon, author and journalist, in speaking at 
the final general session of the annual convention of the 
NEA Department of Superintendence, in New Orleans, 
February 25, 1937. He referred to speakers who had ad- 
vocated that the schools should go to the right or to the 
left in interpreting or guiding the social order. He prefers 
tc stay just where we are with regard to right or left and 
is in substantial agreement with Dean William F. Russell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, who advocates “‘Edu- 
cation for the Middle of the Road.” 

Criticizing society for “dumping” its children into the 
lap of the schools and telling them to “do the best you 
can,” Mr. Van Loon said “school teachers can’t do much 
even in a $30,000,000 school if you send them a 30-cent 
child.” 


He said Americans should obtain new ideals for a new 
and true perspective of life. ‘We should tell our children: 
Blessed are you because of the privilege you have of living 
in this land of responsibility.” 


Speaking also at the final meeting, Orville C. Pratt, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association, challenged 
those who would use the schools to bring about social 
changes in the United States. “It isn’t the function of the 
schools either to enhance or hamper social change,” said 
Mr. Pratt, who is superintendent of schools at Spokane, 
Wash. 

Federal financial aid for education in the states was the 
theme of a number of the addresses before the various 
meetings of the convention. This plea was made over a 
national radio hook-up by Senator Josh Lee, chairman of 
the United States Senate Committee that has just completed 
hearings on a proposed bill for the purpose. In speaking 
before the delegates, Senator Lee discussed ways for America 
to keep out of war. 

John Dewey, leading American philosopher, was made an 
honorary life member of the Department of Superintendence 
in a presentation by Superintendent John H. Sexson of 
Pasadena, California. Dr. Dewey spoke in favor of more 
democratic operation of American school systems. 

Much of the time of the superintendents’ convention was 
given to discussions and debates in small section meetings 
called for consideration of special problems in education. 
Chief among those is the subject of safety of school children. 
Others relate to public opinion, adult education, the curric- 
ulum, teachers, pupil guidance, and many other phases of 
school work. 

Characterizing a superintendent as the ‘‘greatest diplomat 
of his age,” Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, described his most 
serious problems as “working with his board of education,” 
holding his job, business management, his relationship with 
teachers, and his handling of “pressure groups” who want 
“something done through the schools.” 

A service key of the association was presented to A. L. 
Threlkeld, Denver, Colo., retiring president, by Ben G. 
Graham, Pittsburgh. 

Official returns of the organization’s election held 
Wednesday were read at the final session, showing that 
more than two-thirds of the 410 official votes cast favored 
the change in the name of the organization from the depart- 
ment of superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to the American Association of School Administra- 
tors, a department of the National Education Association. 


When not attending their more serious professional prob- 
lems, the 10,000 superintendents received a liberal educa- 
tion in the history and culture of the South. The Cabildo, 
the famous Louisiana State Museum in the building where 
the Louisiana purchase was completed, was crowded fre- 
quently. Thousands of the visitors spent part of their time 
visiting the quaint scenes of New Orleans’ past. At the 
close of the convention, Nor, king of the children’s Mardi 
Gras, brought out his 58 floats showing what New Orleans 
makes. 

After listening to the Symphony Orchestra of Louisiana 
State University and the singing of hundreds of New 
Orleans high school girls, every convention visitor received 
a beautiful white or red camellia. College dinners and band 
concerts by such organizations as the crack L.S.U. musicians 
added to the success of the week. 

A greeting from President Franklin D. Roosevelt and an 
encouraging division of crucial issues in education by John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, were 
received with interest by large audiences. 

The teachers of New Orleans as a top-notcher of their 
hospitality served a creole breakfast Wednesday morning to 
7,000 under the dueling oaks in City Park. Exemplifying 
the carnival spirit of the city that is “different,” songs 
lifted, hand organs pealed, praline vendors cried their 
wares, and there were Irish colleens, bandannaed, aproned 
cala women, charcoal men, clothespole men, chimney sweeps, 
and 18th century duelists with top-hatted seconds whose 
prowess is preserved by countless kodak and camera focusers. 
Officers for 1937-38 
President, Charles B. Glenn, Birmingham, Ala. 

First Vice-Pres., A. L. Threlkeld, Denver, Colo. 
Second Vice-Pres., J. W. Ramsey, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Member, Executive Com., Jesse H. Mason, Canton, O. 
Pennsylvania Breakfast 

One hundred two assembled in the Loggia, Jung Hotel 
for the annual All-Pennsylvania breakfast. With President 
Charles F. Maxwell as toastmaster they listened to brief 
addresses: 

1. Federal Aid—Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 

2. Amending the NEA Charter—Reuben T. Shaw, Phila- 
delphia 

3. Legislative Situation Back Home—Harvey E. Gayman, 
Harrisburg 

Frank L. Grove, Executive Secretary, Alabama Education 
Association, introduced Superintendent Charles B. Glenn, 
Birmingham, the only candidate for the presidency. Had 
he needed our votes, he would have had them 100%. Mrs. 
Linglebach, member of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, presented an invitation for the AASA to meet in Phila- 
delphia in 1938. 

Resolutions 

1. Approved the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill for Federal 
Aid for public education 

2. Urged expansion of the school program to include 
early childhood and adult levels and to make adequate 
provisions for the need of youth 

3. Recommended the restoration of services suspended 
during the economic crisis, with an improved instruc- 
tional program supported by more liberal use of re- 
search, guidance, library, modern equipment, and 
materials 

4, Advocated more vital relationships between the public 
schools and all other educational agencies which deal 
with community activities and services 
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5. Emphasized wider use of such current instruments and 
agencies as sound pictures, radio, and press 

6. Endorsed all legislation for the proper protection of 
childhood in matters of safety, care of health, physical 
development, and freedom from exploitation and the 
burdens of continuous labor 

7. Regarded as basic to the success of our educational 
program the improvement of teaching and administra- 
tion. This can be accomplished not only through better 
intellectual, social, and personal equipment, but also 
through advancement on merit, economic security, and 
protection against personal and partisan politics, and 
through freedom to teach the truth 

8. Recommended observance of the 100th anniversary of 
Horace Mann’s secretaryship of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the State of Massachusetts 

9. Approved repeal of the “red rider” for the District of 
Columbia —— 


Abstracts of Addresses 
Fundamentals of an American Teacher 
Education Program 


HENRY KLONOWER, Director, Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


IRST things must be done first if an orderly solution to 
FE, complex problem is sought. But, oddly enough, the 
program of teacher-education in America has attempted the 
solution of the sixth, seventh, and eighth things first. Edu- 
cational machinery has been developed with great care. 
Beautiful buildings, curricula, equipment, staff, and student 
teaching facilities—all are a credit to the wisdom and 
genius of those responsible for the education of teachers 
in the United States. But these are sixth, seventh, and 
eighth things. 

Of major importance is the development of an acceptable 
definition of the product that this elaborate machinery hopes 
to produce. What is the American teacher? Can he be 
defined in terms of general education, in terms of pro- 
fessional education, by years of maturity, in types of culture? 
Is it possible to agree on the basic qualities of an American 
teacher and then so to organize the available facilities with 
some hope of securing the desirable results? The definition 
of the American teacher is first among those things to be 
developed. Then, through coordination and cooperation of 
the institutions of higher learning, the aim may be realized. 

What should be the qualities of an American teacher, 
one whom the parents of the boys and girls in the public 
schools might reasonably expect to find in the classroom? 
Since children will grow up in the image of their teacher, 
it is important that the pattern shall be acceptable to both 
parents and children. The really great teachers who have 
influenced the currents of civilization have exhibited certain 
rather simple qualities. Teachers must possess these quali- 
ties and any attempt to prepare young people for the teach- 
ing service who lack capacity to develop such qualities is a 
betrayal of the interests of childhood. 

The qualities of the teacher, for the development of 
which the institutions should hold themselves responsible, 
must be agreed to by the group. The cooperative spirit 
must help to preserve the ideal. Coordination will evaluate 
and classify the desirable characteristics, but without com- 
plete cooperation, the realization of the end will be de- 
feated. Irrespective of limiting local conditions, the qualities 
that should go to make the American public schoo! teacher 
must be clearly defined and expressed. The essential facili- 
ties, programs of study, and content of education must 
grow out of the cooperative efforts and the coordinating 
influences in the institutions of higher learning with the 
State Departments of Education. Between the two agencies 
there must be some common agreement in terms of general 
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education and specific professional education. Then a pro- 
gram must be developed that will progressively lead to the 
desired goals. Institutions that agree to play a part in the 
program can not act alone. They must cooperate not only 
with the state authorities and with other institutions but 
also with school districts so that, in the end. the problems 
may be solved with minimum expenditure of time and 
money. Only such institutions as are willing to enter whole- 
heartedly into a cooperative plan for the better education 
of the American teacher should be accredited. 


Does Safety Education Function in 
Life Activities? 
BEN G. GRAHAM, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 


HE need for safety education is greater than ever to 
jf pti carelessness and a false sense of security en- 
gendered by engineering safeguards. Improving highways 
has caused more accidents because drivers use less caution 
on good roads. 

Traffic problems affect all of us either as occupants of 
cars, or as pedestrians. In 1935 there were 27,000,000 
motors. As a result of this travel 37,000 persons were 
killed. In Pittsburgh automobiles killed 146 people in 1936. 

Most drivers think, wrongly, that accidents are caused by 
reckless, selfish drivers other than themselves. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology states that 75% of accidents 
are caused by drivers who do not average one accident in 
four years. 

The railroad once had as bad a record as the automobile, 
but it has now reduced accidents to a minimum. Industry 
has reduced accidents from 80% to 90%, thereby greatly 
increasing efficiency. Making motor traffic safe is more 
difficult than making industry or the railroad safe, but it 
can be accomplished by the development of a proper public 
opinion toward it. 

Schools should train pupils to adjust to changing condi- 
tions of society. Safety education is therefore a part of the 
citizenship program. Training pupils in safety, health, and 
thrift as well as in honor, courtesy, unselfishness, and the 
like constitutes one of the most important objectives in 
education. 

As a means of promoting traffic safety, courses in driving 
have been inaugurated in 1,000 high schools in the United 
States. Last September such a course was offered in West- 
inghouse High School. Students sixteen or over were given 
twenty lessons covering safety features of a car, driving and 
traffic laws, ethics of driving, and actual operation of a car. 

The hardest part of education for safety is the building 
of an effective public opinion. There must be willing sup- 
port of the safety movement by pupils and parents. Safety 
belongs in the curriculum because safety is a fundamental 
condition of life. —— 


Washington Conference 


Ferme the auspices of the Child Research Clinic of 
the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa., a discussion con- 
ference on the Exceptional Child was held February 27, 
1937, at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. With 
Leslie B. Hohman, Johns Hopkins Medical School as chait- 
man a profitable program was presented, as follows: 
John E. Bentley, The American University—The Service 
to School and Home of the Child Guidance Clinic 
Winifred Richmond, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital—The Ex. 
ceptional Child and the Family Constellation 
The purpose of the clinic at Langhorne is to contribute 
to a deeper understanding in professional and lay circles 
of the problems of the exceptional child and their solution. 
Under the leadership of Irene S. Seipt, Director Child 
Research Clinic, the Woods Schools, a second winter con- 
ference was held March 20 at the Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York. 
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I. The Executive Council 


Pursuant to the call of President Charles F. Maxwell, 
the Executive Council, PSEA, met at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, March 6, 1937, with all members present except 
Mary B. McAndrew, first vice-president, who was kept at 
home in Carbondale by the serious illness of her 80-year-old 
father. (Note—He died March 10, 1937.) 

They transacted the following business: 

1. Received from State Superintendent a report on 
twenty administration bills, particularly 

a. SB 369, Mr. Mundy on Tenure 
b. HB 114, Messrs. Ruth and Brownfield on merging 
school districts 

Dr. Ade spoke also of the effect on the status of super- 
intendents of the decision of Judge W. M. McKeen of 
Northampton County in the case of W. H. Weiss, formerly 
superintendent in Bethlehem. Dr. Ade stated that the case 
had been referred to the Department of Justice to see 
whether the position of superintendent can be strengthened 
by legislative enactment. He spoke of his bill fixing the 
term of superintendents at six years. 

2. Received from Harvey E. Gayman a report on legis- 
lative bills embodying the 17-planks of the PSEA program 

3. Received from Arthur W. Ferguson, York, a report 
on HB 316 by Mr. Hirsch and SB 369 by Mr. Mundy, both 
on Tenure 

4. Received from Bela B. Smith, Connellsville, a report 
on the work of subcommittees on tenure and increments for 
teachers in fourth-class districts. He referred to HB 139 by 
Mr. Stewart but suggested that a new bill be drawn with the 
following provisions: 

Minimum salary $100 per month for elementary 
teachers 

Minimum salary $130 per month for high school 
teachers 

Eight increments of $50 each. Increments not retroac- 
tive 

The State to pay a proportionate share of the in- 
crements. 

Superintendent Smith submitted a list of bills approved 
by PSEA Committee on Legislation, a list disapproved, and 
a list for further study. 

It was decided that the PSEA transfer its activity from 
the Hirsch bill, HB 316, to the Mundy bill, SB 369, and 
such companion bill as may be introduced in the House 
with co-sponsorship by Mr. Hirsch and the sponsors of other 
tenure measures, with reasonable amendment. 

In the afternoon session Gerald D. Whitney, Deputy 
Superintendent, represented the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

5. Received reports from the Executive Secretary on Fi- 
nances and Membership 

He stressed two factors which should make it possible for 
ane to increase greatly its NEA membership next 
all: 

The passage of S 709 by William H. King, U. S. 
Senator from Utah amending the NEA charter thus 
democratizing the NEA 

The enactment of HB 110 by Mr. Schrope (Act 
No. 6), which restores to $4 a day the allowance for 
attendance at county institutes, not exceeding two days 
a year 

In considering membership, both State and national, in 
the counties, Supt. Kemp made a strong plea for action re- 
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garding improvement of the financial remuneration for the 
teachers of fourth-class districts. 

President Maxwell, on authorization by the Executive 
Council, appointed the following committee to take up with 
Governor George H. Earle legislation for increments for 
teachers in fourth-class districts: 

Bela B. Smith, Chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Connellsville 
A. F. Kemp, President, PSEA Dept. of County Super- 
intendence, Reading 
Mary B. McAndrew, First Vice-President, PSEA, 
Carbondale 
Lucy W. Glass, Member, PSEA Committee on Legis- 
lation, Harrisburg 
Charles F. Maxwell, President, PSEA, Greensburg 
6. Considered a proposed amendment to the constitution 
7. Received a report on Federal legislation 
a. Federal Aid 
b. NEA Charter 
c. Federal Child Labor Amendment 
d. Red Rider 

8. Received an announcement of recent NEA publica- 

tions 
a. Improvement of Education: Its Interpretation for 
Democracy 


b. A National Organization for Education 

c. Teachers Local Organizations, a Manual for Leaders 

d. Financing Public Education 

e. Unique Function of Education in American Democ- 
ra 

f. Addresses and Proceedings of Portland and St. 


Louis meetings 
g. Horace Mann, His Ideas and Ideals 
h. Life of Horace Mann 
9. Considered the addition of an 8-page rotogravure 
section of THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
10. Approved the following recommendation from the 
Commission on Professional Ethics: 

The continuance of the policy of the Council that 
any court action not beyond the county or district court 
be the responsibility of the teacher or teaching group, 
but that in action beyond thet, that is the matter of 
appeal, the Association render financial assistance. 

Attention was directed to HB 1055 by Mr. Boies of 
Allegheny County which prohibits the certifying of appro- 
priations to school districts which have failed to pay re- 
quired increments. 

11. Received from President Maxwell a report on his 
activities 

12. Discussed the general plan for the 1937 State Con- 
vention 

13. Elected Edward A. Glatfelter, principal, Hannah 
Penn Junior High School, York, as trustee of the permanent 
fund to fill the unexpired term of the late George L. 
Omwake. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary. 


II. Committee on Legislation 

A meeting of the Committee on Legislation of the PSEA 
was held at Headquarters, Tuesday, March 16, 1937, with 
all members present but Carmon Ross, who was ill. 

In considering tenure legislation, the committee reaf- 
firmed its insistence that tenure be provided for all the 
professional employees in the public schools of the Com- 
monwealth including teachers, principals, supervising prin- 
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cipals, assistant superintendents, superintendents, faculties 
of the State Teachers College and of the State-owned educa- 
tional institutions. 

The committee received a report from the chairman, Bela 
B. Smith, of a conference with Governor Earle by a joint 
committee representing the Executive Council and the Legis- 
lative Committee of the PSEA. Miss Smith reported that 
Governor Earle received the committee in a most gracious 
way and was insistent on immediate action to lift the salary 
level of teachers in fourth-class districts. As a result of 
the conference, administration measures have been drawn 
and introduced which make the minimum salary for elemen- 
tary teachers in fourth-class districts $1,000 with four 
increments of $50 each, the minimum salary of high school 
teachers $1,170 with four increments of $100 each, and 
the minimum school term 180 days, with provision that 
the State shall pay its proportionate share of the increased 
minimum salaries and also of the increments. The chain- 
store tax, an administration measure, has been amended so 
that the revenues derived from this tax may be used by 
the State to meet its increased appropriation obligations 
because of this legislation. 

Considering the Teachers College situation, a subcom- 
mittee was authorized to use, its efforts to increase the 
amount designated in the appropriation bill, H. B. 1177, 
for Teachers Colleges from $3,200,000 to $4,000,000 or 
at least to such an amount as will restore salaries. 

The Legislative Committee voted to use special effort to 
secure passage of House Bill 1055. This bill would re- 
quire school districts to conform to the Henderson decision 
in Fayette County in the payment of salaries by giving due 
credit for increments suspended during the period 1933-35. 

House Bill 1005 was also designated as of particular 
significance to teachers in that it makes payroll obligations 
preferential claims against boards of school directors and 
school districts. 

The committee was informed that more liberal appro- 
priations for transportation and the payment of tuition were 
provided in administration measures House Bill 973 and 
Senate Bill 558, respectively. The appropriations in these 
instances are on a graduated scale ranging from sixty per 
cent reimbursement for districts of less than $25,000 per 
teacher to a thirty per cent reimbursement for districts hav- 
ing between $200,000 and $250,000 true value per teacher. 

H. E. GAYMAN, Acting Secretary. 


Sesquicentennial University of Pittsburgh 


1787-1937 

HE University of Pittsburgh and the alumni are cele- 

brating the 150th anniversary of the University in a 
series of special programs, dinners, and broadcasts during 
the coming months. Pitt has grown from a log house with 
only a handful of men of the “western country” into a 
magnificent Cathedral of Learning with a veritable army of 
professional leaders in a multitude of fields of learning. 

Among the special features of interest to persons engaged 
in school work will be a luncheon for School of Education 
alumni and former students to be held Saturday, April 3, 
at the Hotel Schenley, at 1:00 p. m. Those present at the 
25th anniversary of the School of Education two years ago 
keenly remember that occasion, and it is planned to make 
this program bigger and better. 

The speaker for the occasion will be the well known 
Syrian Yankee, Sam Risk. 

Reservations may be made through S. H. Replogle, assist- 
ant superintendent of Allegheny County schools, Pittsburgh, 
who is chairman of the committee on tickets. 

Place the date on your calendar now—Saturday, April 3, 
1:00 p. m., Hotel Schenley, Pittsburgh. Price—$1.10. 
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Sunbury Meeting 


HE superintendent, teachers, and board of education of 

Sunbury will be hosts to the delegates to the North- 
eastern Convention District, PSEA, April 16 and 17. The 
teachers are planning an informal reception and dance for 
the visiting teachers and their friends following the Friday 
evening general session. 

Addresses for the general sessions have been scheduled 
as follows: Friday afternoon, LeRoy A. King, University of 
Pennsylvania, Changing Problems in a State Program of 
Education; Friday evening, Lester K. Ade, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, The Fine Art of Living; Charles 
F, Maxwell, President, PSEA, Hobbies for Adult Education, 
and Dean Louis A. Pechstein, University of Cincinnati, We 
Irritating Adults; Saturday morning, Dean Louis A. Pech- 
stein, Children for Tomorrow. Music for the general ses- 
sions and for departmental meetings will be furnished by 
music supervisors and students of the Sunbury schools. 

Departmental meetings Friday afternoon are as follows: 
Department of County Superintendents, District Superin- 
tendents, and Supervising Principals; College and Teacher 
Training; Junior and Senior High Schools; Graded Schools; 
Music; Art; Physical and Health Education; Practical Arts. 

Section meetings scheduled for Saturday morning are as 
follows: mathematics, science, English, social science, Latin, 
modern language, commercial, handwriting, library, agri- 
culture, home economics, industrial education. 

Dinner will be served by the Parent-Teachers Association 
in the Fourth Ward Building from five o'clock to seven 
Friday, April 16. 


Industrial Arts Conference 


HE fifth annual Eastern Pennsylvania Industrial Arts 

Conference will be held at the State Teachers College, 
Millersville, Saturday, April 10. The theme of the con- 
ference will be Industrial Arts Contributions to Society. 

From 8:30 to 10:30 a. m. there will be a continuous 
showing of moving pictures useful as visual aids to indus- 
trial arts in Terrace Room B, Front Campus, and an exhibit 
of visual aids for industrial arts teaching in Terrace Room 
A, Front Campus. At 10:30 a general meeting will be held 
in the college auditorium with Gilbert G. Weaver, super- 
visor of industrial teacher training of New York State, as 
the speaker. 

At the luncheon meeting in the college dining room there 
will be five-minute comments from six persons interested 
in different fields, and Lindley H. Dennis, executive secre- 
tary of the American Vocational Association, will sum up 
these comments. 


Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 

HE 1937 district contests in music and speech activities, 

qualifying meetings for the tenth annual final State con- 
tests at Altoona will be held during April at Grove City, 
California, Brentwood, Greensburg, Youngsville, Lock 
Haven, State College, Huntingdon, Hanover, Bloomsburg, 
Coaldale, Norristown, and other places. 

The 1937 season will be concluded at Altoona, April 23 
and 24, when high school bands, orchestras, choruses, en- 
sembles, soloists, debate teams, orators, and readers will 
compete for state honors in 53 events. The contests will 
feature sight singing contests, choral speaking, and exhibi- 
tions of high school performance in music and speech 
activities. They will be administered by the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Pittsburgh. Address inquiries to 
C. S. Belfour, Executive Secretary of the League, University 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Detroit Convention 

HE program of the Detroit Convention of the NEA, 
7 June 27-July 1, is now being planned by President 
Orville C. Pratt, Spokane, Wash. The four main evening 
programs will be devoted to the following topics: 

The Place of Education in the Cultural Life of America 

The Conservation of Human Resources 

The Conservation of Natural Resources 

World Peace 
The mornings will be occupied by meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and several parallel meetings devoted to 
professional problems. The afternoons will be taken by 
meetings of the departments. A special feature will be 
the presentation, by the Antioch College Players, of ‘“Testa- 
ment of Faith,” a play depicting the life of Horace Mann. 
This drama was produced originally at Antioch last fall. 
It promises to be an interesting new type feature for the 
convention program and one especially fitting for presenta- 
tion during the Horace Mann Centennial. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 

PSEA headquarters will be maintained at the Statler 
Hotel where all Pennsylvanians are cordially invited to 
make themselves at home. The delegation, however, will 
be divided with some delegates at the Statler, others at 
the Detroit-Leland. At the latter, the All-Pennsylvania 
luncheon and business meeting will be held Monday noon, 
June 28, in the Ladies’ Lounge, Lobby Floor, price $1. 


Transportation 

Because of reduced railroad fares and direct service from 
Pennsylvania points to Detroit, no effort will be made to 
travel as a group. The Red Arrow, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
leaves N. Philadelphia at 5:40 p. m.; Harrisburg at 7:56 
p. m.; and Pittsburgh at 1:19 a. m. and arrives at Detroit 
at 8:05 a. m. Round trip railroad fare from Harrisburg 
is $32.50; Pullman fare, both ways, $8.50. 


National Association of 
Deans of Women 


ENNSYLVANIA was well represented at the twenty- 
first annual convention of the National Association of 
Deans of Women held in New Orleans, February 16-20. 
The following attended: Mrs. Frances B. Blanshard, Swarth- 
more College; Mary Watson Green, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; M. Helen Marks, Pennsylvania College for 
Women; Helen P. Rush, University of Pittsburgh; Ger- 
trude Peabody, Temple University; Althea H. Kratz, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Laila Skinner, Allegheny College; 
Ruth L. Higgins, Beaver College; Margaret A. MacDonald, 
Cheltenham High School; Mrs. Helen T. Manning, Bryn 
Mawr College; and Dr. Martha Tracy, Women’s Medical 
College. Mrs. Blanshard reported for a committee study- 
ing the function of the Dean of Women or Dean of Girls. 
The program included a number of joint sessions with 
other members of the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations, and a joint banquet with the Na- 
tional Association of Principals of Schools for Girls. The 
problems of the rural girl were considered at a joint 
luncheon with the Southern Women’s Educational Alliance, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, and National 
Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. 
Officers of the National Association of Deans of Women 
in charge of the convention were: President—Irma E. Voigt 
of Ohio University; Vice-President—Alice C. Lloyd, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Secretary—Helen Pritchard, Hartford 
Public High School; and Treasurer—Agnes Helmreich, 
East High School of Des Moines.—MARGUERITE KEHR, 
STC, Bloomsburg. 
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Dean Chambers To Retire from 
Penn State 


Will Grant Chambers, who 
helped found schools of education 
at two major Pennsylvania educa- 
tional institutions during his half 
century in the teaching field, will 
retire as dean of the School of 
Education at the Pennsylvania 
State College at the close of the 
next summer session. His auto- 
matic retirement next fall under 
College regulations comes just 50 
years after he began his first teach- . 
ing position in the public schools im 4 
of Pennsylvania in 1887. 

Born in Pleasant Unity, West- WILL G. CHAMBERS 
moreland County, Dr. Chambers 
was graduated from the old Central State Normal School, 
Lock Haven, in 1887. After teaching for three years, he 
entered Lafayette College, Easton, and subsequently received 
his A.B. in 1894, his M.A. in 1897, and the degree of 
Litt.D. in 1917 from that institution. He took graduate 
work at Clark University and at University of Chicago. 

Teaching in normal schools of Pennsylvania, Minnesota, 
and Colorado occupied his time until 1909, when he joined 
the faculty of the University of Pittsburgh. He helped 
organize the School of Education there and became its 
dean in 1910, a position which he held for ten years. 

Coming to the Pennsylvania State College in 1921 as 
director of the summer session and director of teacher train- 
ing extension, Dr. Chambers again helped organize a School 
of Education and became its dean in 1923. He will leave 
his duties as director of the summer session at the end of 
the summer at the same time he retires as dean. 

Dean Chambers was president of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education in 1916, director of the bureau of 
recreation for the City of Pittsburgh during his residence 
there, director of the Army and Navy Training Camp ac- 
tivities in Hawaii during the World War, president of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association in 1920, and 
president of Kappa Phi Kappa, education fraternity, in 
1931-33. 

















Marion Trabue to Succeed 


Dean Chambers 


Marion Rex Trabue has been 
appointed to succeed Will Grant 
Chambers as dean of the School of 
Education at Pennsylvania State 
College on July 1. Dr. Trabue is 
at present professor of education, 
director of the bureau of educa- 
tional research, and director of the 
division of education at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

The new dean, who is forty-six 
years old, received his batchelor of 
arts degree from Northwestern 
University in 1911 and his master 
of arts and doctor of philosophy 
degrees from Columbia University in 1914 and 1915, 
respectively. 

A member of the Columbia University faculty from 1915 
to 1922, Dr. Trabue served as director of educational service 
from 1919 to 1922, when he went to the University of 
North Carolina. 











MARION R. TRABUE 
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Manstield STC President 


On March 13, 1937, the Board 
of Trustees of the State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, by unanimous 
vote elected Joseph F. Noonan, 
president, to succeed the late Wil- 
liam R. Straughn. Dr. Noonan, 
who was president of the PSEA 
in 1928, was superintendent of 
both the Mahanoy City and the 
Mahanoy Township schools. 

Dr. Noonan is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at Millers- 
ville, Muhlenburg College, and 
New York University. He earned 
his master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees at New York University. 





JosEPH F. NoONAN 


School Employees May Contribute to 


Retirement on Basis of Actual Salary 
H. H. Baisu, Secretary Public School Retirement Board 


N ACCORDANCE with Act 268, approved July 12, 
1935, school employees who were members of the School 
Employees’ Retirement System had the option of electing to 
contribute either on the 1932-35 salary or on the actual 
salary. The salary at which the employee elected to con- 
tribute was then used to compute the final salary upon which 
the retirement allowance was based. 

In a number of cases school employees who had elected 
to contribute on the basis of the 1932-33 salary later re- 
ceived a salary in excess of the 1932-33 salary. 

In accordance with an opinion received by the School 
Employees’ Retirement Board from the Attorney General 
under date of January 19, 1937, an employee who had 
elected to contribute on the 1932-33 salary may elect to 
contribute on the actual salary again by so notifying his 
employer in writing of his desire to contribute on his actual 
salary. 

The employer should notify the School Employees’ Re- 
tirement Board when any employee elects to change his con- 
tribution from the 1932-33 salary to the actual salary. 

In all cases the salary upon which the employee con- 
tributes will be the salary used to compute the final salary 
upon which the retirement allowance is based. 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association 


HE spring meeting of the Tri-State Commercial Educa- 
tion Association will be held at the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 23 and 24. The exhibitors’ dinner 
in the Adonis Room Friday, April 23, will be followed by 
a reception, dance, and cards in the Urban Room. The chair- 
man in charge of arrangements is Edith M. Winchester of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Elmer G. Miller, chair- 
man of the exhibits, has reserved more space this year and 
promises a regular “Business Progress Fair’ with prizes for 
attending members. Members will register Friday p. m. and 
Saturday 8:30 a. m. on the 17th floor. G. R. Fisher, the 
president, announces the tentative program for Saturday as 
follows: 
Business meeting and election of officers 
Speakers: Glenn Frank, formerly, University of 
Wisconsin; Frederick G. Nichols, Professor of Com- 
mercial Education, Harvard University; and J. Meyers, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Commercial State Fair 


HE Commercial Section of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 

cation Association announces a Commercial Fair to 
be held in Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, May 14 and 
15, 1937, in the John Harris High School. 

It has been decided by the commercial teachers to make 
this Convention and Fair an annual affair and to reserve 
the regular Holiday State Convention as a time for the 
regular business session of the Commercial Section. 

More than forty exhibitors will display the most modern 
texts, office mechanics, files, supplies, and teacher helps. 
Expert demonstrators will provide information throughout 
the Fair for the best use of office mechanics and supplies. 
Special prepared charts on new commercial curriculum, oc- 
cupational surveys, and guidance information will be given 
a separate booth. 

Outstanding commercial educators will occupy important 
places on the two-day continuous program. 

A large printed booklet will be ready for the mail in 
three weeks which will be complete in every detail setting 
forth the hour program units for the session. This program 
will be distributed from the office of the secretary, Elizabeth 
H. Gintzer, Harrisburg. 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE, 
President—F. J. Hathy, Lancaster 
Vice-President—Chas. Smith, Carlisle 
Secretary—E. H. Gintzer, Harrisburg 
Treasurer—George Kunkel, Hershey 

FAIR COMMITTEE, 
Chas. S. Smith, Carlisle, General Chairman 
S. Gordon Rudy, Enola, Program and Exhibits 
E. H. Gintzer, Harrisburg, Publicity 
Paul Swank, Trevorton, Registration 
Earl Weller, Harrisburg, State Contests 
C. G. Enterline, Reading, Round Tables 
Cyrus Bucher, Mechanicsburg, Reception 
Marie V. Hildebrand, York, Entertainment. 






Biology Teachers’ Club 


HE Biology Teachers’ Club of Western Pennsylvania, 

R. T. Hance, president, will hold its final meeting of 
the school year in 1009 Cathedral of Learning, University 
of Pittsburgh, on Saturday, April 10 at 10:00 a. m. The 
program is as follows: 

G. M. McKinley, Demonstration of Living Protozoa of 
the Pittsburgh Region. 

Dean Hugh C. Muldoon, Duquesne University, Dis- 
cussion of Science Work in the Parochial Schools of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Luncheon—immediately after the meeting. 


“Men are four: 

“He who knows not and knows not he knows not, is 2 
fool—shun him; 

“He who knows not and knows he knows not, is simple— 


teach him; 

“He who knows and knows not he knows, is asleep— 
wake him; 

‘He who knows and knows he knows, he is wise—follow 
him !”—Arabian Proverb. 


If you have built castles in the air your work need not 
be lost; that is where you should be. Now put foundations 
under them.—Thoreau in his Notebooks. 





Freedom for the teacher is the most priceless heritage 
America possesses.—John A. Sexson. 
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A Letter to the Governor of Pennsylvania 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


February 19, 1937 
To His Excellency, The Honorable George H. Earle 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir: 


We, the undersigned, representing the Liberal Arts 
Colleges and Universities of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, ask the privilege of submitting 
the following facts for your consideration. 


Ou 


— 


institutions represent an investment in buildings, 
grounds, equipment, and endowment in excess of 
255 million dollars. This is the result of more 
than a century of painstaking effort and, in many 
cases, of heroic sacrifice. During the past century 
these institutions have furnished the State of 
Pennsylvania with men and women who have 
assisted in incalculable measure in furthering 
every worthy interest in our Commonwealth. 


The Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities of Penn- 
sylvania have always made it possible for deserv- 
ing young men and young women of limited 
means to secure a college education. We call 
attention to the fact that out of the 61,597 stu- 
dents in our institutions for the academic year of 
1935-1936, 23,967 received aid from the colleges 
in the form of scholarships, work or loans. This 
was exclusive of N. Y. A. aid. It is significant 
that 5,931 students were given free tuition. The 
total amount of aid given by our institutions in 
1935-1936 was $4,226,900. These figures in no 
sense include funds raised by public taxation. 
We feel, therefore, that in a very profound sense 
the Liberal Arts Colleges of Pennsylvania are 
People’s Colleges. They are colleges that offer 
the largest possible opportunity for deserving 
young men and young women. 

It is important to remember that when the State re- 
quested the assistance of our institutions in the 
training of public school teachers, our colleges 
accepted this responsibility wholeheartedly. It is 
estimated that we are performing this service at 
a saving to the State of approximately two mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

In attempting to render the largest possible service to 
the largest possible number, we are often se- 
riously embarrassed by proposals to make changes 
in the State Policy of Education without a careful 
survey of all the educational institutions of our 
State. We feel that we are entirely within our 
rights when we ask that our institutions have 
State recognition in all educational planning. We 
stand ready to cooperate in every way in further- 
ing higher standards and in securing a broader 
opportunity for the young people of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Signed by the Presidents 
of 49 Colleges of Liberal Arts 


of Pennsylvania 
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The Philadelphia Meeting 


HE largest registration in 24 years indicated an attend- 

ance of at least 7,500 at the joint meeting in Philadel- 
phia, March 10-13, 1937, of Schoolmen’s Week, University 
of Pennsylvania, and the Southeastern Convention District, 
PSEA. The unifying idea of the four-days’ programs was 
Education for Dynamic Citizenship. 


Among the more important of the general sessions was 
that of Thursday evening presided over by Charles E. Sohl, 
president of the convention district, Abington. The theme 
was : The Status of Legislative Problems Affecting Penn- 
sylvania’s Public Schools. Speakers: Lester K. Ade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Frank W. Ruth, Chairman, 
State Senate Education Committee; Harry J. Brownfield, 
Chairman, House Education Committee, and Herbert S. 
Stockton, President, Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association. 

On Friday afternoon a guidance program of particular 
interest, sponsored by the Women’s University Club, Phila- 
delphia Branch of the American Association of University 
Women, was held in the University museum. Helen Taft 
Manning, dean of Bryn Mawr College, presided and ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Frances Blanshard, dean of 
women at Swarthmore College; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
president of Scranton-Keystone Junior College; and Lillian 
M. Gilbreth, New York City, a consulting engineer. 

Following the addresses there was a panel discussion in 
which the participants included Susan M. Kingsbury, presi- 
dent of the Women’s University Club; Dean Gertrude Pea- 
body, Mrs. Frederick P. Gruenberg, Margaret MacDonald, 
Edwin W. Adams, Francis Biddle, and Mrs. David Chand- 
ler Prince. 

A session of the Southeastern Convention District in 
the Irvine Auditorium at 8 o'clock on Friday night offered 
as the principal speaker William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose subject was “The 
Underlying Principles of the Curriculum.” 

Speakers during a panel discussion of “The Function of 
the Curriculum,” which was conducted after Dr. Kilpatrick’s 
address, were Marguerite H. Burnett, executive secretary 
of the curriculum revision cabinet, Wilmington, Del.; Pru- 
dence Cutright, assistant superintendent of schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Armand Gerson, associate superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia; Paul V. Sangren, president of West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; David E. 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md., and 
Laura Zirbes, Ohio State University. The chairman was 
Robert W. Clark, president of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association. 

At the final general session and business meeting of 
Schoolmen’s Week in the Irvine Auditorium on Saturday 
morning at 10.30 o'clock an address on “Education for 
Dynamic Leadership” was delivered by Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

Charles F. Maxwell, president of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, and Thomas S. Gates, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, also spoke at this session. 
F Herman Fritz, superintendent of schools in Chester, pre- 
sided. The following reports of the committee on resolu- 
tions and the committee on nominations were adopted: 


Nominations 


General Committee 
Carl W. Aretz, Philadelphia 
Clyde T. Saylor, Superintendent, Chester County, West 
Chester 
William C. Sampson, Superintendent, Upper Darby 
Horace G. Geisel, High School Principal, Harrisburg 
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A rich program in supplementary reading is perhaps thpirls. 
best single test of a progressive school system. It is some yeanpoint | 
since Allyn and Bacon’s series of supplementary readers cam@f the 
out in response to the need of furnishing a broader program operhay 
reading suited to individual interests and capacities. Today iput th 
appears in new format, brighter in color—again in response t@ram - 
the discovery by educators of the importance of outward appear 
ance in pupil choices in reading. 
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The series recognizes the need for old and new. Alongsidfn the : 
of the Odyssey and Ivanhoe, it presents Boy Life on the Prairgwith fi 
and Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. Its editor senses also th@nd dis 
need for variety. Goldstone’s One-Act Plays is among the ve 
best of such collections in print. So also, Obear’s Book of Storigis » 1 
and Herzberg’s Stories of Adventure, all carefully chose aking 


dramatic, and of special appeal to boys and girls. t pric 


Everywhere, biography assumes a new importance. Ther 
is a dearth of such materials suitable for upper grade boys atl 
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aps thpirls. Modern Pioneers meets this need. Again, educators would 
le yeanpoint their pupils to the major problems occupying the thought 
rs campf the world today. This Interlocking World presents what is 
yram operhaps the most pressing problem. So one could go on through- 
‘oday iput the series calling attention to its adequacy for a modern pro- 
yonse t@ram in reading. 










appeal The helps are full and suggestive. The editor, Miss Stella 
enter of New York City, is one of the foremost experimenters 
longsidgn the field of reading today. She is alert to problems concerned 
Prairgvith finding meaning in the printed page, stimulating thought 
also tiand discussion, and promoting personal enjoyment of books. 


he very Altogether the series is contributing largely to the solution 


 Stonigs a major problem in the upper grade reading today—that of 
chostfmaking wholesome attractive books accessible to boys and girls 
t prices they can afford to pay. 


. The 
; Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
Oys alt President of the National Council of Teachers of English 
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Josephine Moyer, Reading 

James F. Walker, Westtown 

Francis B. Haas, President, STC, Bloomsburg 

Roland Eaton, School Director, Swarthmore 

Note.—The officers of the S. E. Convention District will 
be elected later. 


Resolutions 
i; 


The Resolutions Committee representing the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsylvania State 


‘Education Association and schoolmen of other parts 


of the State at the Twenty-fourth Annual Session of 
Schoolmen’s Week desires to express to President 
Thomas S. Gates and to the executive officers and 
faculty of the University of Pennsylvania hearty 
appreciation of their hospitality and successful efforts 
in sponsoring Schoolmen’s Week for nearly a quarter 
of the present century. 

We congratulate the University on its continued in- 
terest in offering to the schoolmen and women of 
the State an opportunity to share the resources of 
the University in the maintenance of high standards 
of education. 

We commend especially Francis M. Garver and Le- 
Roy A. King of the University, Charles E. Sohl, 
President of the Southeastern Convention District 
of the PSEA, and the committees which they repre- 
sent for providing a program of timely topics cover- 
ing a range of subjects broad enough to interest 
all who participate in the education of children and 
adults. The school board member has been pro- 
vided with a program which enabled him to realize 
the importance of his position as an elected repre- 
sentative of the people to provide suitable education 
for the children. Special subject conferences includ- 
ing nearly all of the subjects of a modern curric- 
ulum, demonstrations, clinics, home and_ school 
problems, proposed legislation, youth needs, finan- 
cing, pupil and teacher adjustments, supervision, 
and the establishment and maintenance of suitable 
standards are some of the problems which were 
presented by those who have had successful experi- 
ence in dealing with them and opportunities were 
given to many to participate in the discussions of 
these problems. 

We likewise thank the committee for bringing to 
this meeting educators as well as laymen whose con- 
tacts with the problems of education qualify them 
to speak with authority on policies, finance, meth- 
ods, supervision, and teaching techniques. 

We express confidence in the Department of Public 
Instruction under the leadership of State Superin- 
tendent Lester K. Ade so to direct the educational 
affairs of the State as to provide non-partisan legis- 
lation and direction of all the affairs of education 
in order to provide for all of the children of the 
State in accordance with their respective abilities and 
aptitudes. We also express confidence in those who 
direct the affairs of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and believe that this great associa- 
tion, by virtue of its large membership and fa- 
miliarity with what is best for all educational inter- 
ests of the State, is best able to preserve for the 
children of the State the educational opportunities 
which are their heritage. 

We commend the Southeastern Convention District 
of the PSEA for its active participation in the affairs 
of the State Association and believe that the influence 
of the State Association can best be brought to its 
large membership through the Convention Districts. 


Ue 


2. 


10. 


12. 
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We urge upon all school authorities the restoration 
of salary cuts and increments made necessary during 
the period of depression. We notice with interest 
the increasing demands made upon teachers for 
higher educational training and qualifications for 
meeting higher levels of certification. 

We likewise observe that employers in industry 
are increasing the wages of employees even beyond 
the 1929 level. 

We therefore urge that school authorities recognize 
the increasing demands made upon school employees 
and that they be paid in accordance with the educa- 
tional and service demands made upon them. 

We favor such legislation as will provide for better 
units of administration and control so that greater 
economy and efficiency in educational affairs will 
be assured. 
We recommend support of Senate Bill 369 pro- 
posed by Senator Mundy, since this bill appears to 
us to contain the best features of the various tenure 
bills thus far proposed in the present session of the 
legislature. We urge that district, county, and 
assistant county superintendents, and _ professional 
employees of State-owned educational institutions be 
included in the provisions of the bill 
We urge that a better method of selecting and ad- 
mitting students to our teacher-training institutions 
be established and that life certificates be withheld 
until there is sufficient evidence of success in the 
development of children through teaching processes. 
We believe that a uniform basic annual salary with 
a certain number of yearly increments should be 
established for all teachers meeting the certification 
requirements and that districts having sufficient f- 
nancial resources should increase the basic salary and 
increments according to their respective abilities. 
We approve of the interest the Federal Government 
is manifesting in education and request that ap- 
propriations be made in support of an enlarged 
program with especial reference to financial assis- 
tance to youth. 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, West Chester, 
Chairman 
Harvey O. DIETRICH, Norristown 
CAROLINE M. JACKSON, Chester 
HazeEt EVERETT, Jenkintown 
HowarpD T. RAYNE, Kennett Square 
FREDERICK WELTER, Philadelphia 
SARA B. BUCKLEY, Doylestown 
OscaR GRANGER, Haverford. 


Bucknell Teachers Get 5 Per Cent. Raise 
UCKNELL UNIVERSITY has increased the salaries of 


faculty members five per cent, restoring them to the 


pre-depression level. 

Faculty salaries were raised five per cent last September, 
representing half of a ten per cent cut in 1932. Arnaud C. 
Marts, acting president, announced the second increase at 4 
faculty meeting in March. 

“We do not treat our teachers and preachers fairly in 
America,” he said. “During periods of prosperity we do 
not increase the pay of these professional groups at all, or 
very little at the most, but when the depression comes one 
of the first economies we practice is a cut in salaries of out 
teachers and preachers. It is very poor business.” 

He added that “it would pay us well to double the 
salaries tomorrow of all teachers and preachers in America, 
which could be done out of useless expenditures for any 


one of a half dozen personal luxuries that might be named.” 
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Sa Be BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY 


_,. THEIR LATEST ACHIEVEMENT FOR 


PROGRESSIVE ARTCRAFT 


A NEW 
VIBRANT ASSORTMENT 


0d 


WATER COLORS 


A well known Art Director declares: 


“This is the finest set of colors I have ever 
used. They have brilliancy, are most flexible 
regarding mixing, and give a crisp resulting col- 
or possessing a lot of action, response and pos- 
sibilities of untold mixtures of brilliant color.” 





| BINNEY & SMITH CO. I 
Dept. 42D, 41 East 42nd St., New York | 
| Enclosed find 35 cents. Please send box of Artista | 
| No. 09 and New Artista Color Scale Booklet. | 
| 

| NAME 
| ADDRESS. | 
| 

Lory STATE 


e Unusual and unique in that it produces a perfect 
twelve-color wheel. A far wider range and much 
greater brilliancy of color and tone are possible through 
the use of this remarkable new set of Artista Water 
Colors. For example, the yellow mixed with one of the 
blues produces a most brilliant emerald green. 


The new Artista No. 09 Eight-Color Assortment, with 
Special Artista Color Scale Booklet, will be sent post- 
paid for 35 cents. 


This Booklet shows a whole field of colors which can 
be produced by intermixing the colors in this No. 09 
assortment. 


Shown also are two color wheels—one using the three 
primaries, the other using the three primaries and two 
of the supplementary colors. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. 42D, 41 East 42nd St., New Yor 


——— a ee 




















Importance of Elementary School Principalship 
(Continued from page 288) 

lasting friendships with them. These friendships are most 
helpful and inspiring. Throughout the meeting of the 
Association you can get a wider and more splendid view 
of what your profession is accomplishing and may accomp- 
lish through increased loyalty of those who should be 
members. 

You should by all means become a life member of your 
state association, your national association, and of your state 
and national departments of elementary principals as soon 
as you can. If you continue as an elementary school prin- 
cipal, you probably will never be wealthy enough to endow 
a university, build and equip a hospital, or erect a great 
orphanage, but through your faithful and continuous mem- 
bership in your professional organizations you will be doing 
your part toward educational progress quite as effectively 
as the millionaire who has given great sums to found in- 
stitutions. Your example and your spirit have won: his 
admiration and his gifts. In his heart he wishes that he 
might do what you are doing, and through his gifts he 
hopes to share in your work and your rewards. 

If it is necessary to do so, make a supreme effort to enro!! 
yourself as early as you possibly can as a life member both 
in your state and national organizations. Make your in- 
fluence felt on the right side throughout your professional 
career, and when you have retired you will have the as- 
surance that your work and the cause that you hold dear 
are carried on through your investment. If no consideration 
of good to yourself can win you to membership and life 
enlistment, then follow the example of Hobab and join 
the army on the march to better things, that you may be 
eyes to them in their march through the wilderness of 
difficulties. 


RIGINAL motor car designs represented by models 

submitted in a nation-wide competition will be sought 
by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, 3044 W. Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan, in 1937 as a means of de- 
veloping the creative genius of American youths. 

Announcement of the new program extending the in- 
fluence of the General Motors-sponsored educational foun- 
dation into the field of industrial design was made by 
President William A. Fisher, who disclosed that four 
$5,000 university scholarships and other awards totalling 
more than $80,000 are being posted for this and the Na- 
poleonic coach-building competition. The latter is being 
continued this year with even more awards than the number 
posted last. 

Membership in the Guild is open to boys of from 12 to 
19 years old, inclusive. Those under 16 are enrolled in the 
junior division, and those over that mark in the senior. 
The model car and the Napoleonic coach competitions will 
close at midnight, July 1 and August 2, respectively, an- 
nouncement of the award winners being made as soon there- 
after as possible. 


The broad background of “culture” and the discipline of 
mind provided by the small colleges of yesterday and a few 
of today are being set on a back shelf; and in the university 
showcases are now displayed a lot of shiny “new special 
trainings” for this job and that; recipes which may be 
memorized. The great delusion is no longer a delusion. 
To lure customers we will provide with each purchase a 
little culturine, which looks a good deal like culture if it 
is not tested too severely.—From ‘Professor At Bay” bj 
Burgess Johnson, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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NORTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, READING 


Reading’s newest school building was inspected by 10,000 citizens at the dedication and formal opening exercises on No- 
vember 12. The school cost $1,292,000, of which the Federal Government, through PWA grants, paid $380,000. 





Hiram Plan 


MALL colleges, like small countries, 
are often more fertile of ideas than 
big ones. Last week came news of an 
unusual idea from small Hiram College 
(enrolment: 325) in Hiram, Ohio. 
The alma mater of Poet Vachel Lindsay 
and of U. S. President James A. Gar- 
field, who was once (1857-63) its prin- 
cipal when it was named Western Re- 
serve Eclectic Institute, Hiram started a 
summer school in 1931 on the “inten- 
sive study” plan. Instead of working 
on a number of things at once, Hiram 
students spent six weeks exclusively on 
one subject. Two years ago young 
President Kenneth Irving Brown ex- 
tended the plan to Hiram’s regular co- 
educational student body. 

Last week Hiram took stock of 
“intensive study.” The faculty voted 
24-to-3 to continue it. The students, 
who study for nine-week periods such 


subjects as chemistry, economics, or bi- 
ology and then abandon them for the 
year, were even more enthusiastic, 88% 
for, 4% against, 6% undecided. Dull 
students as well as smart ones liked in- 
tensive study. Hiram thought that “a 
possible trend toward a more intro- 
verted type of student was indicated.” 
One student observed: “If you put in 
four-fifths of your time on economics 
for nine weeks, you’re bound to learn 
something about it. Of course, if you 
don’t like economics, that’s tough.” — 
Time. 


Junior Audubon Clubs 


gation Audubon Club provides 
an ideal activity program for nat- 
ural science work. Through the Junior 
Audubon Bird Clubs the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies aims to 





Offers a comprehensive program in both 
secondary and elementary education. 
Practice teaching in both the second- 
ary and elementary fields. 
All major academic courses are sched- 
uled 
In a number of courses, one May com- 
plete work for three hours of credit 
the first four and one-half weeks, or 
the second four and one-half weeks. 
Nine semester hours may be taken in 
nine weeks. 
Address: J. C. T 
GENEVA COLLEGE, 





Find the answer to your educational needs in 


Geneva College Summer Session 
Nine Weeks—June 16 to August 13 


‘winem, Director of Summer Session 
EAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 


Music: public school music, voice les- 
sons for beginners in groups, indi- 
vidual, voice lessons for advanced 
students, violin. 

An attractive activity program. 

Unit course in elementary and second- 
ary education stressing most recent 
developments in education. 

Special classes for teachers of ortho- 
genic classes. 

Arrangements for practice teaching 
should be made before the opening 
of the summer session. 











promote the protection and preservation 
of wild life. Last year more than 155,- 
000 children were enrolled in 5,500 
Junior Bird Clubs in this country and 
Canada. 

Through a Junior Audubon Club 
membership of ten cents, the children 
in a club are not only participating in 
carrying on a nationwide campaign for 
conservation, but they receive a colorful 
button as a badge of membership and 
six leaflets about birds familiar to them. 
Each of these leaflets contains a colored 
plate, an outline drawing that the-child 
may color, and charming texts written 
by Roger Tory Peterson, the author of 
“A Field Guide to the Birds.” These 
leaflets are illustrated with intriguing 
marginal black and white drawings and 
are supplied in two texts, one with large 
type and shorter text adapted to the 
younger child, and the other with more 
comprehensive text for the child above 
the sixth grade. 

Information as to How to Form 4 
Junior Bird Club will be gladly sent to 
you on request, by the Educational De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PHILADELPHIA schools marked the 
25th anniversary of the establishment of 
the division of medical inspection 00 
February 9. WALTER S. CORNELL, who 
organized the medical inspection divi- 
sion, was guest of honor at a dinner at 
the Manufacturers and Bankers’ Club. 
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Prize Contest for Essays on 
Advertising Announced 


HE second annual prize contest for 

essays of not more than 1,000 
words on “How Advertising Benefits 
the Consumer’ has been announced by 
Advertising Age, national advertising 
ublication. The competition is re- 
stricted to undergraduates in high 
schools, colleges, and universities, and 
offers a total of $1,000 in cash prizes, 
plus two all-expense trips to New York 
City. High school and college entries 
are judged separately, and first prize in 
each division is $250, plus a trip to 
New York. 

All students are eligible to enter, 
with restriction. There is no entry 
fee, but essays must be mailed before 
midnight, May 1, 1937. Full details 
of the competition are available to any 
teacher or educator through the office 
of Advertising Age, 100 E. Ohio St., 
Chicago. 


Goodwill Day Material 


HE National Literature Head- 

quarters of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League, 1924 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, offers two new items for 
the use of schools and educational in- 
stitutions, to promote peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

Suggested Program Outlines for 
Goodwill Day, Memorial Day, and Flag 
Day. Small folder, price 5 cents post- 
paid, containing the Welsh Children’s 
Goodwill Message for 1937, and ma- 
terial featuring peace and international 
friendship, that may be used for as- 
sembly programs. 

Foreign Travel Posters. To promote 
acquaintance with other nations and 
their cultural resources. Twelve selected 
pictorial designs from twelve different 
countries. Mounted on cheese cloth, 
teady for display in libraries or audi- 
toriums. Size averaging 20 by 30 
inches. Rented for a period of two 
weeks on receipt of 50 cents. 


THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
on the Paris Pact has just issued its 
Prospectus for the eighth year for the 
study of The Paris Pact and Interna- 
tional Relations in American high 
schools. Participation in the Forum 
pfogram involves no expense to a high 
school. Enough free materials for start- 
ing the work are furnished to each 
school that enrolls. Teachers of the 
social sciences will find it profitable to 
enroll their schools now for the second 
semester. Write Arthur Charles Wat- 
kins, director of the National Student 
Forum, 532 Seventeenth SE. ‘N:. WR, 
Washington, D. C., for entry cards. 


Books Received 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHARACTER AND 
PERSONALITY. George H. Betts 
Our America. Irving R. Melbo 
Foreign Policy Association, 8 W. 40th 


SiN. ¥. CG: 
COOPERATIVES. Ryllis A. Goslin. 
$0.35 
Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND 
CHANGING CULTURES. New Edi- 
tion. Harold Rugg. $2 

CONQUEST OF AMERICA. Revised 
edition. Harold Rugg. $1.96 

JUNIOR REMEDIAL ENGLISH. Walter 
S. Guiler and Ralph L. Henry. 
$0.64 

E. M. Hale & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.: 

HANDBOOK OF FARMING FOR Boys 
AND Girts. R. A. Power and 
Vincent E. Kivlin. $2 

International Pocket Library, 306 Stuart 
St., Boston, Mass.: 

THREE IRISH PLays. Yeats, Hyde, 

and Synge 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C.: 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Junior 
Book III. Henry S. Canby, John 
B. Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. 
$1.12 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
N. ¥.. 62: 

CuHA-KI-SHI. Halla Rhode and Bessie 
Coon. $0.88 

Horace MANN. B. A. Hinsdale. $2 

South-Western Publishing Co., 201-203 
W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio.: 

BusINEss ENGLIsH. J. Walter Ross. 

$1.40 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Ill.: 

CONTROLLED READING. Earl A. 

Taylor. $3.50 


How To Srupy. Arthur W. Korn- 


hauser. $0.25 
World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Nee 


HAND GUIDANCE TESTS AND _IN- 
VENTORIES. Grades 7 to 14. 
Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold 
C. Hand 

THOMPSON BUSINESS PRACTICE 
TEsT. James M. Thompson. $1.15 
for package of 25 

QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY 
Test. Arthur S. Otis. $0.85 for 
package of 25 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


FROM SHEARING SHED TO SWIMMING 
Suir. Carl Vreeland. Jantzen 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oregon 

NATIONAL PARK SUPPLEMENT TO 
PLANNING AND CIviIC COMMENT. 
American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation, 901 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Medicine Can Fight 


Sickness ... 


But Not WORRY 








O MEDICINE in the world can whip 

both sickness and worry. But, 
with no financial worries recovery has 
twice the chance. 


That’s why thousands of teachers 
have subscribed to T. P. U.’s guar- 
anteed financial protection should ac- 
cident, sickness, or quarantine strike 
them. T. P. U. benefits provide peace 
of mind when earning power ceases 
and hospital, drug or doctor bills pile 
up. 


Certificates range from $6 to $30. 
Every teacher can afford this liberal 
protection. Write for free booklet, 
“A Word to the Wise. . . .” 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 
L. V. Woop, General Deputy, 12 South 12th 
St., Philadelphia; J. D. ARMsTRONG, General 


Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh; or 
Local Deputy. 








The following pamphlets may be se- 
cured from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.: AVIATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, Robert W. Hambrook; 
YOUTH . . COMMUNITY SURVEYS, 
Carl A. Jessen and H. Clifton Hutchins; 
Department of the Interior 


THE LIVINGSTONE Junior High and 
Elementary School of West Easton has 
added music, manual training, and 
cooking to its curriculum. The teachers 
in charge are as follows: music, 
FRANCES ACKROYD; manual training, 
IVAN OLMSTEAD, and cooking, HEN- 
RIETTA WERNER. 








It always 


COSTS DOUBLE 


when you’re disabled 


@ There’s the doctor’s bill—and 
your lost income—a_ two-fold 
loss. That’s why E. B. A. is so 
valuable to have—it helps you 
meet your bills. 


For only $30.00 annually (or as 
little as $15.00 if you wish) you 
are protected in case of any 
disease or accident. Hospital 
and quarantine benefits, too. 


@ Investigate this plan, now in its 
No obliga- 


27th year of service. 
tions to you. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSN. 


Woolworth Bldg., Lancaster, Pa. 

417 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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How to Avoid Being a Successful Teacher 
HE following rules are recommended for those ambitious 
teachers who are anxious to deviate from the procedure 

that characterizes modern successful teaching. The list may 

be slightly incomplete, but it will furnish ample ideas for 

a basic beginning. 

1. Never show any reverence for God, for that will show 
that you are too much interested in good character, 

2. Never associate with decent respectable people, for 
that will put your reputation too far above reproach. 

3. Never permit yourself to have pleasant expression, for 
that will indicate that you are spending too much 
time in the development of your personality. 

4. Never show any courtesy to your supervisors, for that 
will indicate that they are necessary in school admin- 
istration. 

5. Never prepare any lesson plans, for that reveals good 
organization to be valued too highly. 

6. Always sneer at the suggestions of other teachers, for 
it is quite improbable that they have had any didactic 
experiences. 

7. Never engage in any private conferences with your 
pupils, for that will prevent you from having a list 
of failing pupils. 

8. Never permit yourself to have a neat appearance, for 
that will show your sense of self-respect to be too 
well developed. 

9. Never assert yourself in any disciplinary measure, for 
that will indicate too great a desire for system and 
orderliness. 

Never show any esteem for your pupils, for that may 

permit them to return the compliment. 

11. Always shun good literature, for that will prevent you 

from cultivating the virtue of high-mindedness. 

Always dominate group conversation, for others with 

you will surely have no information of value to 

contribute. 


10. 


a2: 


—BLAINE C. KNEPSHIELD. 


Pottstown Enlarges Vocational Department 
HE board of school directors of the school district of 
Pottstown applied for a grant from the Federal Emerg- 

ency Administration of Public Works in September, 1935, 

for the purpose of building an addition to the Senior High 

School for vocational purposes. On the basis of the esti- 

mated cost the Federal Government through the Federal 

Emergency Administration of Public Works allowed a grant 

of $56,455. The school district floated bonds to the amount 

of $100,000 for building and equipping the addition. The 
addition provides floor space equivalent to twenty-four stand- 
ard classrooms. 

The addition is 80’ x 185’ on the foundation. On one 
side of the ground floor four shops have been laid out 
42’ x 42’. The width of these shops is made possible by the 
use of skylights as well as side windows. On the other side 
of the corridor on the ground floor two shops have been 
laid out, each approximately 75’ x 22’ with supply and tool 
rooms. The building is two stories on one side of the 
corridor and provides four standard classrooms and one 
lecture room 22’ x 56’. 

The enrolment in the vocational department has grown 
from 12 in 1926 to 191 boys in 1935. The number 
of teachers employed for vocational instruction has increased 
from one in 1926 to fourteen in 1935-36. Five of these 
teachers devoted all their teaching time to vocational work 
and nine devoted part of their teaching time to one or more 
classes in this department. Two additional full-time shop 
teachers have been added for the 1936-37 term. 
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New NEA Publications 


1. THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCA- 
tioN: ITs INTERPRETATION FOR 
Democracy is the title of the 1937 
Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence which was presented to the 
New Orleans convention of the De- 
partment. Part I deals with “The Social 
Scene” and Part II with ‘The Educa- 
tional Responsibility.” The Yearbook 
goes free to all members of the Depart- 
ment or may be purchased for $2 per 
copy: 

2. A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
ror EDUCATION. By the Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA. 47 pp. 

This epoch-making bulletin contains 
the replies to seven mooted questions 
on teacher organizations of 2000 ex 
officio consultants of the Educational 
Policies Commission and the opinions 
on 2000 inquiries sent to a random 
selection of 2000 classroom teachers. 
William G. Carr, secretary, summarizes 
the recommendations and presents a 
study guide for panel discussions by 
local teacher groups. 

3. TEACHERS LOCAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS, A MANUAL FOR LEADERS. By 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. 21 pp. 

Part I is designed to aid groups 
already organized. Part II is for 
leaders who wish to strengthen their 
organizations and especially for teach- 
ers who have not yet organized but 
desire to do so. When writing for a 
copy of this bulletin request also pam- 
phlets on Teachers Salaries, Teacher 
Tenure, Teacher Retirement Systems, 
The Civic Leader, and the NEA Teach- 
er Welfare folder. 

4. FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
By Research Division, NEA. 54 pp. 

During the depression education ac- 
cumulated a deficit in the form of un- 
paid teachers’ salaries, large classes, 
suspended building programs, shortages 
in instructional materials, and borrow- 
ing against future income. A more 
difficult problem is beyond even these: 
Can the experiences of the recent years 
be avoided in the future? On the basis 
of facts set forth in this bulletin, a 
united profession must renew its efforts 
to build an intelligent, sustaining pub- 


lic opinion. 
5. THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOC- 


RACY. For announcement, see March 
PSJ, p. 272. 

6. ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS 
OF PORTLAND AND St. Louis Con- 
VENTIONS. 958 pp. 

7. Horace MANN, His IDEAS AND 
IDEALS, 150 pp. Joy Elmer Morgan. 
See December, 1936 PSJ, p. 130. 

8. LIFE OF HorAcE MANN. 609 
pp. By his Wife, Mary Peabody Mann. 





acmillan Books 


of more than usual importance 
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Boyer 
Cheyney 
White 


Beard 
and 
Beard 


Craig 


Elson 


tory. 


60 Fifth Avenue 





THE PROGRESS 
ARITHMETICS 


New basal arithmetics for Grades 3 to 8, combining in one 
volume for each grade all the essential features of a vitalized 
textbook and complete workbook. 


The leading features are: 
New applications of tested modern procedures; 
New concentration on vivid social content; 


New control of vocabulary and drill methods. 


THE MAKING OF 
AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


A new American history for senior high schools by two dis- 
tinguished and gifted historians, Charles A. and Mary R. Beard. 
e In animated style, it reveals the entire American heritage. Ex- 
actly the type of book that high schools are demanding. 


McFarland NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 


A fine collection for junior high schools. 


SPEECH ARTS 


A new and revised edition of this popular book. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Second revised edition of Dr. Elson’s famous one volume his- 


You are invited to send for a copy of our new catalogue 
MACMILLAN BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
describing approximately 1,000 books. 160 beautiful pages. A 
+ new feature is the unique BOOK-FINDING CHARTS. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


-Qatnd»- 


-ocmuin>«- 


New York, N. Y. 








‘THE MERCHANDISING OF MODERN 
LANGUAGES” will be the subject of an 
address given by Emily Redmond of 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, on 
Saturday, April 10, in Central High 
School, Philadelphia. Miss Redmond 
will speak at the Modern Language 
Section of the Teachers’ Spring Con- 
ference. 


THE NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 
has announced two awards of $250 
each for the two best children’s books 
to be published from January to June 
this year. The prizes are for the best 
book for small children and the best 
book for older children. 


As A FEATURE Of its sesquicentennial 
celebration, the University of Pittsburgh 
will publish in June a history of the 
University. The book, written by Mrs. 
Agnes Lynch Starrett, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, will be 500 pages 
in four parts. The title of the history 
will be ‘Through One Hundred and 
Fifty Years-The University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


CoRAOPOLIs has the following new 
teachers: WILLIAM D. SimPsON, band; 
RuTH Happock, Latin and English, 
Senior High; MILDRED KELLy, home 
economics, Junior High; Exiza KELLy, 
Latin and German, Junior High. 
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TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


ne 


@ Next summer, a certain 
group of educators will ac- 
cumulate substantial sums 
of money. 
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This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which 
a large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 


The company concerned 
is the oldest and largest in 
the field and has openings 
in nearly every section of 
the country for vigorous 
and intelligent men and 
women. 


NCEA 


Apply by letter to King 
Merritt, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager. 


INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


a i 


RICHARD’s CYCLOPEDIA. Ernest Hunter 
Wright, Columbia University, and 
40 leading educators. 24 volumes 
in 12 books. 7000 pages. $39.50. 

J. A. Richards, Inc., N. Y. C. 
This juvenile reference work makes 
a decided departure from the traditional 
type of encyclopedia. To meet better 
the demands of modern education the 
material is arranged topically under 
main subjects which are subdivided 
into convenient units. For instance, 
Communication, from the beginnings 
of human speech through modern tele- 
vision, is treated completely. The 
12,000 illustrations simplify and clarify 
the most difficult subjects. 
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« NEW BOOKS » 








Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


A CENTURY OF THE UNIVERSAL 
ScHOOL. William C. Bagley, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 85 pp. Macmillan. $1 

Reviews tersely and lucidly the rise 
and development of common-school 
education from its faint beginnings in 
the seventeenth century and its rapid 
growth in the eighteenth century down 
to the present. Dr. Bagley’s volume is 

a dramatic chapter both in the history 

of education and in the story of na- 

tionalism. 

AMERICA’S PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION. 
George Earl Freeland and James 
Truslow Adams. 604 pp. Scrib- 
ner’s. $1.48 

A chronological story of human prog- 

ress and its culmination in America. It 

treats the Old-World backgrounds and 
the progress in Europe since the dis- 
covery of America. While it gives but 
little space to the Indian wars, it treats 
at length the story of the Indian and 
his relations with the white man. It 
discusses the progress in each section of 
our country and the giant works and 
humanitarian developments of our time. 
The text appeals because of its modern 
philosophy, its geographical content, 
and its interpretation of the present 
from the past. Pictures and maps care- 
fully selected. At the close of each unit 
are a list of readings, suggested prob- 
lems, and activities. The appendix con- 

tains an annotated list of readings, a 

short , list of books for teachers, the 

Constitution, and other historic docu- 

ments. 

PRACTICE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH. W 
Wilbur Hatfield; E. E. Lewis; 
Vera G. Sheldon; Anna A. Dines, 
supervisor of elementary English, 
Pittsburgh. Grades II-VI. 128 
pp. each. American. $0.24 each 

Self-instruction practice books which 
give opportunity for oral as well as 
written expression. To motivate spir- 
ited expression the authors have organ- 
ized the drill into units of purposeful 
activities in which the pupils of the 
different grades are interested. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHING. J. 
G. Umstattd. 459 pp. Ginn. $3 

This volume integrates for the pro- 
spective teacher still in college and for 
the teacher in service the best theory 
and practice of the recent developments 
with the best practices long used by 
superior teachers. Division I deals 

with pre-instructional problems; Di- 


vision II is devoted to the unit con. 
cept; Division III with additional class. 
room practices. The book stresses 
guidance as a vital part of teaching and 
emphasizes individualized instruction, 


DEVELOPMENT OF A MODERN PRo. 
GRAM IN ENGLIsH. Ninth year. 
book, Dept. of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 193 pp. $2 

The ninth yearbook on the English 
program consists of the following 
chapters: 

I. The Situation as Regards Eng- 


lish 

II. A Modern School Program in 
English 

III. The Program in Action 

IV. Supervisory Problems Involved 


in the Development of the 
Program 

V. Curriculum Revision as a Super- 
visory Activity 


VI. Other Practical Procedures in 
Solving Supervisory Problems 

VII. The Factor of Organization 
VIII. The Personality and Training 
of the Supervisor of English 
IX. Research Contributions to the 


Modern Program in English 
X. The Challenge of the Yearbook 
Program to the Average Ameri- 

can School System 

Committee: Marquis EE. Shattuck 
(Chairman), Walter Barnes, W. 
Wilbur Hatfield, James F. Hosic, 
Angela M. Broening, Lou L. La- 
Brant, Dora V. Smith, Harold B. 

Lamport, and Harry A. Greene 


My TyPEWRITTER AND I. Nellie L. 
Merrick, R. F. Bown, August 
Dvorak. 363 pp. American. $2.20 

“My Typewriter and I” is the prod- 

uct of extensive experimental work in 
classes of junior high school students 
made possible by grants and assistance 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Typewriting and the 
Typewriter Research Bureau of New 
York. The desirable objectives of neat- 
ness and arrangement, speed, and ac- 
curacy stressed in vocational typewrit- 
ing are attained by non-vocational pet- 
sonal use writing problems. The cof 
tent of the text covers many kinds of 
writing problems required in home, 
school, and club activities. The book 
introduces a lesson plan based upot 
the Universal keyboard. 
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Lire ADJUSTMENT SERIES. C. A. Pros- 
ser, Walter H. Anderson, and R. 
H. Palmer. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, IIl. 

The “Life Adjustment Series’ con- 
sists of a teacher’s manual and a series 
of pamphlets dealing with the impor- 
tant problem of life adjustment or 
guidance. The manual and the ten 
amphlets are exceedingly practical 
aids that will help the reader to analyze 
his personal fitness for occupations and 
to make the proper adjustments in this 
fast-moving era. In price, the pam- 
hlets range from fifteen cents each to 
forty cents and the manual is listed at 
fifty cents. Further reductions are 
made when purchased in quantity. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE. Walter G. Beach and Ed- 
ward E. Walker. 431 pp. Illus. 
Scribner’s. $2 

A new type of book for the senior 
high school which meets the need in 
the modern sociology course. The ma- 
terial may be presented in one semester ; 
it is modern in its approach. The 
book includes a great number of charts, 
hotographs, classroom exercises, and 

k lists. 


MASTER KEy ARITHMETICS. Frank L. 
Clapp. Assisted by Harriet 
Sleeper; Lillian L. Ralya; and Joy 
Mahachek, associate professor of 
mathematics, STC, Indiana. Grade 
III, 242 pp., $0.64; Grade IV, 
260 pp., $0.64; Grade V, 246 pp., 
$0.68; Grade VI, 246 pp., $0.68; 
Grade VII, 278 pp., $0.68; Grade 
VIII, 278 pp., $0.68. Houghton 
Mifflin 

“The Master Key Arithmetics” make 

arithmetic appeal more to understand- 
ing and less to memory by 1. “Ramps” 
to the mastery of the processes. 2. 
Problems that the pupil can understand 
and approve. 3. A technique of study 
that promotes thinking both in compu- 
tation and in problem-solving. 4. Ac- 
tivities that invite pupil participation 
and approval. 5. Emphasis on number 
values and number relations. 6. Tests 
that constitute dependable, self-applied 
measures of growth. 


GuimpsEs INTO THE LoNG Aco. Edna 
McGuire. 333 pp. Illus. Mac- 
millan. $0.96 

A background history for the lower 
elementary school, a foundation for the 
social studies. The text is organized in 
four large divisions, each of which, 
save the first, is made up of two or 
three chapters. There is a chapter on 
cach of the great nations of the past, 
which forms a large unit of study. The 
treatment of each nation consists of 
three parts: 1. The geographical in- 
fluences which have affected the estab- 
lishment and development of the 





Hovious’s 
Following Printed Trails 


THINGS TO LEARN 


PROVIDES continued training in reading for the normal high school 
. improves the reading of pupils whose reading ability is 


pupil .. 


definitely below their age-grade norm . . 
pupils to read with greater speed, accuracy, and enjoyment. 


Send for further information 


Tressler’s 
Planned Ten-Year English Program 


For GRADES three to twelve. The pupil advances at the proper rate 
for habit formation, steadily growing in ability to handle written 
and spoken English, drilling on the essentials of grammar, applying 
English to his everyday social needs, comparing each year’s achieve- 
ments with those of the year before. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street 
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ABOUT READING 


. teaches all high school 


New York City 








nation; 2. The characteristic features of 
the nation’s life; and 3. The gifts of 
the nation to civilization. Of clear and 
attractive illustrations there are 17 full- 
page pictures, 210 smaller pictures, and 
8 color plates. 


A STUDENT’S JOURNALISM LABORA- 
TORY. Lambert Greenawalt, Di- 
rector, Senior H. S. Curriculum, 
Wm. Penn Sr. H. S., York. $1.80. 
Teacher’s Manual, $0.60. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons 


A new course in journalistic tech- 
nique presented experimentally through 
creative exercises devised for objective 
scoring. The book reaches the individ- 
ual student’s needs. It is divided into 
work units covering every important 
technical phase of newspaper writing 
and editing, with an abundance of 
illustrative models. These units per- 
mit expansion or contraction, as re- 
quired. Assignments are definite, and 
practically all required equipment is 
contained in the text. It contains de- 
tailed criticism of examples shown, re- 
search problems for advanced work, 
objective tests, reviews, and keys. A 
specimen progress chart appears as a 
model for the student to copy and to 
keep up-to-date. For journalism and 
English classes, for teachers’ training 
classes. 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS. 166 pp. 
$0.96. UNITED STATES AND CAN- 
ADA. 296 pp. $1.44. EUROPE 
AND ASIA. 280 pp. $1.44. 
TEACHER'S GUIDE. 43 pp. $0.24. 
Harlan H. Barrows, Edith P. 
Parker, and Margaret T. Parker. 
Illus. Silver Burdett Co. 

The first book of this pioneer one- 
cycle series is designed to give children 
an elementary understanding of the 
world as a whole. Starting with Iraq, 
the young geographers “visit” simple 
type regions in a continuous journey. 
“United States and Canada” introduces 
pupils to relationships concerning the 
distribution of people, to the pattern of 
land utilization and conservation, and 
to the distribution of occupations in the 
United States and Canada. “Europe 
and Asia” is organized to develop un- 
derstanding of country personalities. A 
fourth book, “Southern Lands,” pre- 
sents units dealing with the countries 
of Latin and South America, Africa, 
and Australia. 

IN THESE DAYS of alphabetized 
organizations, the NEA Department of 
Superintendence by adopting at New 
Orleans the amendments to its consti- 
tution and by laws aig S08 at St. 
Louis one year ago, becomes the 
AASANEA—the American Association 
of School Administrators of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 








NOTES and NEWS 
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Hon. RAYMOND C, WEBSTER, mem- 
ber of the State House of Representa- 
tives, was honored ata dinner Feb- 
ruary 25 in the Malvern Club House 
by one hundred teachers of Wayne and 
neighboring districts. 


Epwarp A. GLATFELTER, principal, 
Hannah Penn Junior High School, 
York, Pa., was elected March 6, by the 
Executive Council a trustee of the per- 
manent fund of the PSEA to fill the 
unexpired term of the late George L. 
Omwake, who was president of Ursi- 
nus College, Collegeville. 


J. FRANK Faust, principal, High 
School, Chambersburg, has been ap- 
pointed by President Charles F. Max- 
well a member of our association’s 
committee on credentials. 


WILLIAM MCANDREW, 74, received 
the American Education Award of the 
Associated Exhibitors of the NEA at 
New Orleans for his long and dis- 
tinguished service to education. 


GOVERNOR GEORGE H. EARLE on 
February 26, signed the Schrope bill 
allowing teachers $4 a day instead of 
$2 for attending meetings called by 
the county superintendent. 


DaLLas W. ARMSTRONG, 65, presi- 
dent of STC, Lock Haven, the past 12 
years, will retire at the close of the 
present school year. His resignation 
was requested by the Board of Trustees 
by a vote of 6 to 2. 


JOHN Dewey, 78, was awarded an 
honorary life membership in the NEA 
Department of Superintendence at the 
New Orleans convention. One spokes- 
man, in conferring the award said, 

“You held up before the world the 
increasing opportunities which democ- 
racy holds for those who seek richer 
and more meaningful living for all the 
members of a society. At the same 
time, you outlined and gave definite- 
ness to the obligation of those who 
direct the programs and institutions of 
education to see to it that education 
serves to perfect and to perpetuate the 
democracy.” 


A. L. THRELKELD, president of the 
NEA Department of Superintendence 
the past year, will move from the super- 
intendency of schools of Denver at 
$8,000, a position he has filled the past 
ten years, to the superintendency of the 
schools of Montclair, N. J., at $12,500. 
He will succeed the late Frank G. 
Pickell who served there from 1923 to 
the time of his death, November 27, 
1936. 





GALE F. Srroup, supervising prin- 
cipal of Stowe Township schools, Mc- 
Kees Rocks, and John C. Nicklas, prin- 
cipal of Stowe Junior-Senior High 
School, were unanimously reelected for 
three-year term beginning July 1, 1937, 
at the February meeting of the board 
of education. 


Mrs. BLANCHE Lucas, exchange 
teacher between Allentown and Ripon, 
England, will speak before the twenty- 
seventh annual convention of the East- 
ern Arts Association in the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, March 31 to 
April 3. 


HENRY KLONOWER, director of 
teacher education and _ certification, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, was reelected at the New 
Orleans Convention of the AASA as 
President of the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification. 


MiriAM B. BoortH, assistant prin- 
cipal of East High School, Erie, has 
been appointed Pennsylvania represen- 
tative of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Council of Teachers 
of English to take the place of Mrs. 
Carrie Belle Norton of the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, who re- 
signed. The appointment was made by 
Professor Holland D. Roberts of Stan- 
ford University who is chairman of 
the committee and also president of 
the Council. Miss Booth will be glad 
to answer any inquiries about the meet- 
ings and activities of the national Eng- 
lish organization and will welcome cor- 
respondence with leaders of local Eng- 
lish groups. 


STANLEY H. ROLFE, acting superin- 
tendent of schools in Newark, N. J., 
since the death of John H. Logan on 
November 16, was appointed superin- 
tendent by unanimous vote of the 
board of education in February. Born 
in Nanticoke Mr. Rolfe taught there 
before going to the Newark school 
system in 1912. 


CHARLES D. Carey of Lancaster, 
who for the past eight years has been 
vocational adviser in York County, has 
been transferred to a similar position 
in Lycoming County according to an 
announcement by Lester K. Ade, super- 
intendent of public instruction. 


JosePpH K. Gastrock of Harrisburg 
has been appointed to the position of 
senior heating and ventilating engineer 
in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 
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T. T. ALLEN, president STC, East 
Stroudsburg, was elected president at 
New Orleans of the Teachers Retire. 
ment Department of the NEA. 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, professor 
of history at Harvard University, will 
be the guest speaker at the annual his- 
tory conference sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh department of 
history and extension division on Satur- 
day, April 10. Teachers of history in 
high schools, academies, and colleges 
of western Pennsylvania will attend the 
all-day sessions. 


FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of 
Swarthmore College, in a recent ad- 
dress before the American Philo- 
sophical Society, stated that his college 
had refused to let its students accept 
Federal subsidies. “The step was 
taken,” he said, to teach students ‘‘self- 
reliance and to try to break the vicious 
chain of relying on the Government 
for everything.” 


MitnNor Dorey, formerly con- 
nected with the educational department 
of the New York Times, was elected 
president of the Paine-Hall School, lo- 
cated at 147 West 42d Street, N. Y. 
C. Mr. Dorey is a graduate of Dickin- 
son College, and holds a master’s de- 
gree from Harvard University. 


Harry W. COLEMAN, assistant prin- 
cipal, was elected principal of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, Carbon- 
dale, to succeed the late Thos. W. 
Loftus. Mr. Coleman has an A. B. 
degree from Holy Cross College, has 
done postgraduate work at Penn State, 
and obtained his master’s degree from 
New York University in administration 
and supervision in June, 1934. 


AMBROSE L. SUHRIE of New York 
University visited the campus of State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Feb- 
ruary 10 and 11. He was the fourth 
educator of the group who is assisting 
the faculty and students of the State 
Teachers College in their program of 
growth and reorganization which Prest- 
dent Charles S. Swope inaugurated last 
spring. Each month the faculty brings 
to the campus a well-known educator 
who discusses with them and the stu- 
dents the particular phase of teacher 
training in which he has specialized. 
Dr. Suhrie, because of his wide ex- 
perience in teacher training and normal 
school work, is eminently fitted to act 
as adviser and critic in this reorganiza- 
tion program. 
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Dup.ey R. CowLs has been named) 


president of the D. C. Heath Company 
to succeed Winfield S. Smyth, resigned. 


| Mr. Cowles has been vice-president 
| since 1934 and manager of the Atlanta 


office of the company since 1909. M. 


B. PERRY, who continues to hold the | 


office of treasurer, succeeds Mr. Cowles 
as vice-president. 


FRANK C. WHITMORE, dean of the 


| School of Chemistry and Physics at 
| Pennsylvania State College, was given 
_a dinner by his colleagues on January 


14 in honor of his election as president 


| of the American Chemical Society and 


THE BOOKLET | 


@ It’s time to start planning a 
summer vacation ...the kind 
of trip that will give you a real 
change and a rest... that will 
suit perfectly your prefer- 
ences and pocketbook. Let us 
know just what you like, the 
time you have and approxi- 
mately the amount you want 
tospend. We will send you de- 
tails promptly — without the 
slightest obligation, of course 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


















Peeseesssssasesee 

E. E. Nelson 
352 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Send me information, please, on: 

(Check data desired) [1] Rainier Park [] Alaska 

0 Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches () Pacific N. W. 
California (] Yellowstone Park | 


Name 


Address___ 





City___ 


State. 


ROUTE OF THE AIR-CONDITIONED 


NORTH COAST LIMITED _ J 
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| as the recipient of the William H. 


Nichols Medal. Grover C. Chandlee, 


| head of the department of chemistry, 


presented to Dean Whitmore a con- 


| gratulatory scroll signed by all staff 
| members and graduate students in the 


school of chemistry and physics. 


J. WALTER COLEMAN, a former 
teacher in the Susquehanna County 


schools, is the new superintendent of | 


the 2,200 acre Petersburg, Va., Na- 
tional Military Park. Mr. Coleman re- 
ceived the Ph. D. from Catholic Uni- 
versity in 1935. 


HERBERT WOOLLEY of Washington, 


| Pa., has been appointed by Governor 


Earle superintendent of Pennhurst State 
School, Spring City. He will succeed 
Walter R. Krauss, whose resignation 


was requested by the Governor as a | 


result of an investigation into the 
death several weeks ago of an inmate 
of the institution. 


Witsur H. FLECK was inaugurated 
as fifth president of Wyoming Semi- 
nary, Kingston, at an induction cere- 
mony February 19. He was named 
head of the institution last April to 


| succeed the late L. L. Sprague, who | 
served as president of the seminary for | 


54 years. 

A BOOKLET of seventy pages en- 
titled “Current Events Yearbook” for 
1936-37 has been prepared for use in 


| the public schools by the Department 
| of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES is the 
name of a new and different monthly 


magazine for grade teachers. The pub- | 
lication, composed almost entirely of | 


activity material and ideas that may be 
correlated with regular class work, is 
published at 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

KANSAS, by a vote of 64 to 52 in 
the House (one more vote than the re- 
quired constitutional majority) is the 


| 28th state to ratify the Child Labor | 


amendment to the Federal constitution. 
which reads, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to 
limit, regulate, and prohibit the 
labor of persons under 18 years 
of age. 
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EVERY wusical composition ever 
| written, from song to symphony, is but 
| a variation of twelve musical notes. 


“~ 
| VARY the quality—not the quantity 


| of material. This is the keynote of the 
program in THE NEw CuRRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS, a series designed to meet 
| the varied abilities of pupils. ““THE NEw 
| CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS (Brueckner 
et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, “offer an 
individual difference program in three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and depth.” 


A tribe of gypsies, the 
Bajaos, who live on hun- 
dreds of small boats in the 
Sulu Sea, are so used to the 

s§ swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when 
| walking on solid ground. 





| ~“_\ 
| TYPICAL of many letters which 
| come daily to the Winston offices is this: 
“4 friend has told me about HOME 
FOLKS (a Geography for Beginners by 
| J. Russell Smith). She recommends it 
highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?” And letters, often 
| post cards, like this: “We use THE 
Hearp-KinG Histories and like them 
| very much. Do you publish a series of 
| English texts for the elementary grades?” 
| Call upon us—perhaps at this time you 
| would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


| ow 
| SALT is one of the earth’s most 
| plentiful substances. Yet today it is 

still so universally taxed that it continues 
| to be a luxury—in fact the first luxury— 


| of two-thirds of the human race. 


Kangaroos at birth are 
smaller than mice. (See illu- 
minating article and beauti- 
ful color plate, Larger Wild 
Animals, in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
| May we send you full information about 
| this dictionary which in universal ac- 

ceptance has created a record without 
| parallel in its field? 


“_ 

LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 
6 cents, which would carry only one 
sheet of paper within a radius of 30 
| miles; at 400 miles or more, each sheet 
| cost 25 cents. Today a letter of several 
pages can be sent more than 10,000 
| miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


~_" 
ASTOUNDING is the large number 
of school systems using BOOKKEEPING 
| ror IMMEDIATE USE, even to those who 
| expected a tremendous distribution of 
| the only bookkeeping series with the 
| social approach. Elementary Course, 
| Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 
| Manual, and Tests are available. 


The JOHN C.BVVA I * Kxy ey § COMPANY 
| WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ +——— PHILADELPHIA PA 


CHICAGO T ATLANTA IT DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Nursery in the Donetz Coalmining Basin, Ukraine. 


The life of children in the Soviet Union is being 
made happy and joyous. The people of the USSR 
have recorded in 20 years since 1917 tremendous 
advances in industry and agriculture which have 
made possible the building of thousands of insti- 
tutions for the care of children both in education 
and hygiene. For educators this aspect of Soviet 


life adds immensely to the scenic and historic 
interest of this one-sixth of the world. Tours usual- 
ly begin at Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev or Odessa. 
They may be planned to extend down the Volga 
through the Caucasus mountain region, along the 
Black Sea coast to sunny Crimea and colorful 
Ukrainia. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Select from the many itineraries avail- 
able at inclusive rates of $15 per day 
first class, $8 tourist, $5 third . . . pro- 
viding all transportation on tour in the 
USSR, fine hotels, meals, sightseeing 
and guide-interpreter service. For map 
of the Soviet Union and Booklet P-4 
write to 








INTOURIST, ine. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Education Tower, Osaka, Japan 


The Elementary school children of Osaka have had the care of 
this monument intrusted to them, and every morning a group from 
one of the schools may be seen sweeping and cleaning the structure, 
The beautiful thought that through the years to come, little children 
will pay this service to the memory of those who have devoted 
their lives to the care and instruction of youth, is touching evidence 
of the esteem and importance the Japanese people attach to the 
institution of education. 


A Tribute to Education 


UDDENLY, there appeared on the horizon, a dark, 

black cloud; it moved slowly, and as it blotted out the 
sun on a September day, there was heard the roar of a 
mighty wind that picked up whole houses, ground them 
to bits, and set them back on earth twisted and torn amid 
a torrent of rain that threatened to destroy the few man- 
made structures the wind had missed. 

People fled wildly through the streets, seeking to find 
some substantial shelter; the moans of injured and the 
cries of dying rent the air as nature pelted debris upon 
helpless citizens. 

In this time of horror, the selfish instincts of most peo- 
ple caused them to forget their fellow humans in wild 
effort to save themselves, but not so the school teachers, 
whose love and devotion to the helpless and pitifully fright- 
ened children, kept them at their posts protecting their 
charges until death had passed their way. 

Inspired by the heroic deeds of educators during this 
trying period, many of whose bodies were found in post- 
tions that had saved the lives of their children, the people 
of Japan rose as in a body, and commenced a campaign 
whereby funds for the building of a permanent memorial 
to the memory of these men and women, and to the ideals 
for which they stood, were raised. 

Upon the Education Tower, unveiled October 30, 1936, 
at Osaka, Japan, are engraved the names of educators and 
students, whose lives were given to the ideals and purposes 
of education. The names are Japanese, but the thoughts 
which motivated its construction, and the ideals for which 
it stands in its visual permanency are universal. 

Many people have visited Osaka, Japan, to see its feudal 
castle, its modern Japanese culture, or evidences of its 
world intercourse, but the world can ill afford to overlook 
this new attraction, where sympathy, art, intelligence, and 
accomplishment stand enobled in a structure, reminding 
man of his greatest institution—education. 
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[VACATION 
BARGAINS 


PACIFIC $ 
NORTHWEST 139 
A GLORIOUS TOUR 


ALL-EXPENSE ¢ from CHICAGO 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
— Portland-Seattle-Victoria-Van- 
couver-Harrison Hot Springs 
(famous Canadian Rockies Spa) , Lake 
Louise and Banff. All necessary ex- 
penses included in one prepaid ticket. 
Tours leave Chicago July 4-18—August 1-15 


on Great Northern Railway’s famous trans- 
continental train, the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


TO ALASKA ie 19 


AND BACK 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
ALL-EXPENSE ¢ from CHICAGO 


Ask for folder describing this outstanding 
bargain. Featuring 11-day ocean voyage 
through sheltered Inside Passage. Go via 
Great Northern Railway and stop off at 
Glacier National Park. Return through 
Canadian Rockies. 18 glamorous days. 
Leave Chicago July 2-16-30 and August 13. 


For literature and further information on 
Vacation Bargains please write 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


212 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 

























SOCIAL STUDY 
JOURNEYS 


551 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Enroll your school in Social Study 
Journeys for 1937-’38. J. Earle Thomson, 
educator, traveler and author, will send 
thirty-six letters from Europe to schools 
taking the service. 

One series of letters is for Junior High 
Schools and Grammar Grades; another, 
in simpler vocabulary, is for Elementary 
Schools. 


Enroll now and vitalize your courses 
in History, Geography and the Social 
Studies. 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 





Clifton Heights, Pennsylvania 
ee ee ee 





| VACATION WITH PAY 





for Principals and Teachers 


Earn $500 to $1000 this summer 
with our new plan. 

Teachers now earning from $20 to 
$50 per week part time. 

A few openings for supervisors. 

Write NOW for interview. Give 
age and experience. 


W. S. HAYNES 
Care of Penna. School Journal 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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TheSTrails of the Canadian 
Rockies 
BESSIE L. JAMES 


CAMP at the top of Wolverine 

Pass. in the Canadian Rockies— 
nightfall and a steady rain, cold and 
insistent, drenching the canvas of a 
tent set in the shelter of a shoulder of 
a granite giant. Inside, a steak sizzling 
over a brisk fire—the smell of coffee 
freshly boiled—in the flickering light 
the figures of men at ease after a long 
day’s trip—writers, artists, and world 
travellers. The spasmodic talk of the 
pleasantly weary and then, suddenly, 
“The world should know of the trip 
we've had today!’ Thus was organized 
the Order of the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies. A scant dozen mem- 
bers at that first session—today in all 
parts of the world more than fifteen 
hundred men and women proudly wear 
the badge of the order. 


“What’s it all about?” you ask. 
“Can’t we ride without joining a club?” 
Assuredly but—did you ever find your- 
self at twilight high up in a mountain 
range alone? Ever look out between 
granite peaks toward the west as the 
sun goes down—put a nose bag on 
your trusty steed and open a can of 
beans for a solitary meal? Good, un- 
doubtedly, but lonely—tlonely as only 
a spectacularly beautiful spot can be. 
What about the fording of that tor- 
rent when your old cayuse almost lost 
his footing—the strange and beautiful 
colorings of the grass on that first up- 
land meadow, the strange formation of 
stone on Mount Burgess, the sparkle 
of slanting light on a tiny blue lake? 
Things you want to share with an- 
other—stories that won’t wait—yes, it’s 
lonely beside a camp fire when day is 
over. 

Consider too, it takes money and in- 
terest to build trails. One pledge of 
Trail Riders of the Canadian Rockies 
is to locate and mark new trails to far 
off spots—the two dollar membership 
fee helps this and you would be sur- 
prised to learn the increase in trail 
mileage through the parks accomplished 
through the Order in the past few years. 
Once you’ve ridden the trail along the 
High Line over the Yoho Valley, you'll 
be willing to help others to a like 
privilege in lesser known districts as 
yet unopened except to the hardy 
pioneer. 

There are golf at Banff, swimming, 
tennis, and all the sports of a summer 
vacation—much the same at Chateau 
Lake Louise. But it is on the pony 
trails that the vast panoramas which 
are the Canadian Rockies spread them- 
selves generously before you—miles on 
miles of snow-crowned stone giants, 
clothed half way up with evergreen, 








NATIONAL PARK 
in the CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Here’s one vacation you'll enjoy every minute 
—with the majesty of the Canadian Rockies to 
greet your eyes every time you lift them from 
your favorite outdoor diversion. Added to the 
fun and thrills of this largest of all America’s 
National Parks is the famous Canadian Na- 
tional hospitality and luxury that make Jasper 
Park Lodge the place to come! Rates with 
meals are $7.00 a day and up. 


Sait to Alaska 


Don’t miss this thrilling trip to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. From 
Vancouver through the glorious In- 
side Passage. 9 days on a palatial 
Canadian National Steamship. $95.00, from 
Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle. (Via Sitka, 11 
days—$115.00.) Meals and berth included 
except at Skagway. All outside rooms. 





Low rail fares, Air-conditioned equipment from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 


For new Jasper National Park 
and Alaska booklets, call or write 
local Canadian National Office. 
1500 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
355 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

673 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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LAKE 


() 2. 
QUIN Cecaditn Lehi 





The World at Your Feet! 


@ Play on top of the world this summer! In 
this world-famous setting of magnificent Alpine 
scenery and luxurious living! Baronial Banff . . . 
Lake Louise with its cosmopolitan air of color 
and charm! Emerald Lake . . . Swiss-like village 
with its cozy Chalet! Mile-high golf, swimming, 
hiking, riding, dancing! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 2 | 
days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff (or Field) $57 


from . 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS .. . days at Bani. 


2 days at Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise, and 1 day at Emerald 


Lake. From Banff, or Field, all $7450 


expenses, from . 


‘Tours begin at Banff or Field, are operated June 12 to 
Sept. 18, and include hotel accommodation, meals, / 26 
Miles of Mountain Motoring. Stopovers at regular rates, 


extra reductions for stays of two weeks or more. Add 
rail fare to Banff (or Field). Hotels open June 12th to | 
September 13th. 
Ac M 9-day All-Expense Cruises. 
ALASKA From Vancouver, Victoria 


or Seattle; meals and berth 


included except at Skagway. 


-= 
$95 Up 
Low round-trip summer rail fares . . . and 
AIR-CONDITIONED standard sleepers, 
diners and solarium-lounge cars on Canadian 
Pacific fast transcontinental trains. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Travel Agents—or 
E. A. KENNEY, General Agent 
1500 Locust Street, Pliladelphia, Pa. 
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| glistening glaciers and blue-green lakes, 


aipine flowers of brightest hues. And 
it takes only fifty miles aboard a sure- 
footed cayuse to qualify for member- 
ship in the Trail Riders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and though it need not 
all be ridden in one season, a week at 
one of the bungalow camps scattered 
through the Parks will easily supply the 
urge to wear a bronze or even silver, 
signifying one hundred miles, button. 
The big event of the Trail Riders 
year is the annual Trail Ride. Mount 
Assiniboine, the highest and most spec- 
tacular peak in the Canadian Rockies 
tributary to Banff, will be the objective 
of this year’s ride. The dates are July 
30 to August 3—a full day and two 
nights being spent in camp near Lake 
Magog at the foot of the glorious peak. 


| Trails from Banff lead over some of the 
| finest scenery in the Rockies, and the 


fifty lucky persons who register early 
for this organized trip will find kin- 
dred souls who know and love the 
country. It would be wise to plan a 
couple of days at Banff Springs, in 
order to toughen up soft city muscles, 
and then following the Trail Ride, go 


| to Lake Louise or Emerald Lake to 
| conquer new peaks. 


Prepare Now for Travel 


| WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Former Lamp- 


son Professor, Yale University 
Member, Rotary Club of New 
Haven, Connecticut 
(Reprinted by permission of 

The Rotarian) 

AM physically American, spiritually 

Christian, intellectually European. 

I am satisfied with this triple outfit, 
and my only wish is not for change, 
but for development. 

What preparedness for war means, 


_ and how much is necessary for ‘‘ade- 


quate defense,” I don’t know. Calvin 
Coolidge said it was possible to spend 
so much for defense that there might 
be nothing left to defend; but he was 
not a sentimentalist. 

The preparedness I have in mind ts 
the mental preparation desirable for a 
traveller from the New World who is 
about to travel in Europe. He does not 


| need even a pistol; what he needs is 


to have his native intelligence supple- 
mented by good reading, and goodwill 
toward men. Mark Twain’s prescrip- 
tion of “ignorance and confidence’ is 
all right in politics, but for the individ- 
ual traveller it is not an asset. 

I am reminded of the passage in 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, where 
Johnson quoted the Spanish proverb, 
‘He who would bring home the wealth 


the Indies with him,’’ and then added, 


“So it is in travelling; a man must | 


curry knowledge with him, if he would 
bring home knowledge.” 
Surely some wealth in the mind, 
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STAR 
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FOUR of our most inspiring 
National Parks * Carlsbad Caverns 
* Yosemite * Yellowstone * Rocky 
Mountain —all in one grand circle 
of the scenic West! 


Out via the incomparable Golden 
State Route to 


CALIFORNI 


Three fast air-conditioned 
trains from Chicago daily— 
the all-Pullman Golden State 
Limited—de luxe Chair- 
Tourist Car Californian—the 
Apache, catering to all classes 
of travel. 


Through Golden State 
Route service also from 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Des Moines, St. Louis and 
Memphis. 


Back through the moun- 
tain grandeur of 


COLORAD 


Return via San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City and the air- 
conditioned Rocky Mountain 
Limited irom Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 


Very low fares that will 
permit an unusual outing 
this summer. Ask about 
low cost all-expense tours 
to Colorado, Yellowstone, 
California and the Pacific 
Northwest. 


——— MAIL THIS COUPON .———» 


| LINCOLN BURGHER, D.F. & P. A. 
1204 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 

| Philadelphia, Pa., Phone Pennypacker 2038 or | 
C. H. HEAD, D. F. & P. A. 

| 1422 Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Phone Atlantic 5673 

Please quote fares and forward printed matter | 

| on (0 the Southwest and California [1 Colorado | 

0 All-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) 
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“VIKING” 





Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course .. . 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS + NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $75 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 
Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia ... min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent, or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST 51st St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 

















ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single-$3 to $6 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON 50c to 75c 
DINNER - - = - 75c To $1.50 
Finest, freshest Sea Food 
ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room, bath, 
including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. J]. E. Bath, Mar. 
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while not so essential as some wealth 
in the pocket, is an advantage to a 
North American visitor in Europe. 

Nearly all the religions of the world 
came out of Asia; and the best intellec- 
tual culture of the world came out of 
Europe. If we should lose both tre- 
ligious faith and the love of literature 
and the fine arts, what would become 
of civilization? 

Technology, the numerous inventions 
of applied science, improved sanitation, 
eugenics, physical culture and athletics, 
an improved economic and financial 
system, could not save the world. 

European travellers _ individually 
should take along intelligence, intellec- 
tual preparedness, insatiable mental 
curiosity, and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Although the modern world is 
not at present in either a happy or a 
peaceful condition, it was never in a 
more “interesting” one; there is every- 
thing to learn. 

If we could only deal with individ- 
uals instead of with organized nation- 
alities, there would never be any wars; 
for the world is full of interesting and 
attractive men and women. One meets 
in Athens, Rome, Florence, Madrid, 
Nice, Paris, Munich, Berlin, London, 
Oslo, Stockholm, charming, intelligent, 
cultivated individuals; so that it seems 


strange to me that most nations appear | 


to be getting ready to fight each other, 
and that only 20 years ago, America 
was engaged in a terrific war with some 
of them. 

Despite national traits, characteris- 
tics, peculiarities, everyone knows that 


a gentleman from America feels more | 


at home with a _ gentleman from 
Sweden, Italy, Germany, or anywhere, 
than he does with a thug or a boor 
i his native land. 

We go abroad to learn, and I sup- 
pose the best part of travelling comes 
after one returns home. The incon- 
veniences and petty annoyances of the 
actual travelling fade out of the pic- 
ture, and we remember the things that 
are worth remembering. Memory never 
passes a dividend. 

Americans, it has been said, are the 
most amiable people in the world; we 


| are famous everywhere for our hos- 


pitality. South, west, east, and north, 
Americans are hospitable. Very well. 
Then when we travel in Europe, let us 


| take with us a hospitable mind, a mind 
| ever open to new ideas and old places. 


I had to laugh once when I was in 
a tennis tournament near Nice. There 
were two chaps from an English-speak- 
ing country who were in charge of the 
printing of the program for the tourna- 


| ment; they were reading the proof to- 


gether, and as they complained of the 
errors, I heard one of them say to the 
other, ‘But what can you expect of 
these damned foreigners?” 











a) eA] 
| YELLOWSTONE zx Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 2x Colorado 
GLACIER zz Montana 


| @ This summer, visit one, two or all three of these 
glorious playgrounds. One economical Burlington 
ticket provides complete transportation. 
The mountain grandeur of Glacier National Park 
with its scenic highways, alpine lakes and age-old 
glaciers; magic Yellowstone with its awe-inspiring 
canyon and waterfall, amazing geysers and boiling 
| pools;cool Colorado with its famous mountain parks, 
its frosted peaks, deep canyons and winding trails. 
| Railroad fares, hotel, lodge accommodations and 
transportation withinthe parks are surprisingly 
low in cost this year. Your travel dollar never gave 
you more—especially when you ‘‘go Burlington” on 
one of these luxurious, air-conditioned flyers. 


The new 12-CAR DENVER ZEPHYR to the 


or the ARISTOCRAT—from Chicago } Colorado 
The COLORADO LIMITED—from St. Louis ) Rockies 
This summer—the BUFFALO BILL, new summer 
train between Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone 
—just overnight 

The NORTH COAST LIND) to Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND J Yellowstone 
The EMPIRE BUILDER or \ fe Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND J National Park 

Send the coupon today for 
illustrated literature and full 
rate information. You'll be 
surprised tolearn thelow cost 
of a marvelous vacation in 
one, two or all three of these 
National Parks. Whether you 
travel independently or join 
a congenial ALL-EXPENSE 
ESCORTED TOUR PARTY, 
“Go Burlington’’ for the 
greatest travel value. 


_—<<-= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ----- 
Burlington Travel Bureau 
Room 1427, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free illustrated booklets, rates 
and information about vacations in (1) Colorado 
C1) Yellowstone © Glacier Park. Check Book- 
lets Wanted. 
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0 Check here for special information about 
All-expense Escorted Tours. 
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Plan now to see 


yapan Oh E*ELN-Y-K- 


Revel in the glamour of the exotic East — stimu- 
and at low, eco- 


the 


lating, charming, delightful, 


nomical rates. Special arrangements for 
great World Educational Conference at Tokyo 
next August. 

Many inclusive round-trip tours to suit any 
whim and pocketbook. N.Y. K.’s perfect service 
—smooth-riding, stately motor liners with every 
convenience and luxury, travel-menus famed for 
their American delicacies. Round-trip all-inclusive 
rates from $442 to $1,043. Also low rate round-trip 
fares on regular sailings from the Pacific Coast. 


@ Write to Dept. 23, New York, 25 Broadway; San 


Francisco, 55! Market St; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago, 333 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 518 W. 
Sixth St., or any Cunard White Star Limited office. 


Consult your local tourist agent. 


N-¥-K-Line 


(JAPAN MALL ) amen 








AROUND agg leas: 


‘Cost. *159 EXTRAS 


Itinerary includes 





Pan Amer- California’sSanta Monica 
ican Expo-_ Big Trees Santa Cruz 
sition Pasadena San Francisco 


San Antonio Hollywood Portland 
Old Mexico’ Riverside Seattle 
Los Angeles Vancouver 
Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean 
Canadian Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
Round trip rail ticket-—All meals—Hotels— 
Pullman Sightseeing—Handling. baggage 
Over 2000 enjoyed this marvelous 
vacation bargain last summer 
Parties leave Chicago, Detroit and St. 
Louis, June 20—July 4—July 18— 
August 1—August 15 
Reduction on this trip for parties of 
five or more—ask for organizers plan. 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE TOURS 
Leaving weekly to 
ALASKA—$219 ... YELLOWSTONE— 
$139 ... PACIFIC NORTHWEST—$139 
. . EUROPE—$267 ... MONTREAL & 
QUEBEC—$69 . . SEA BREEZE—$139 
rail and ocean trip to New York and 
New Orleans . . COLONIAL AMERICA 


—$114 including, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Maine _ seacoast, 
Boston, New York. 


Write for descriptive pamphlets 


POWERS TOURS 
111 West Washington St., Chicago 
Chicago’s old reliable travel agency 











TRAVEL IN 
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The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience—Long-standing connec- 
tions with Intourist and other Soviet insti- 


tutions—Independent representation in 


weer 40th S&S TB 


NEW 


P 
LX Moscow. 
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SEE! EUROPE 


10 COUNTRIES EUROPEAN TOUR 
Group sailing July 7. S.S. EUROPA. Conducted 


throughout, excellent itinerary, fine accommodations 
Write for folder from the organizer 


RIDGEWAY 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. 


TOURS 


Lancaster, Pa. 





It did not occur to them, first, that 
they were the foreigners, and second, 
that they were on the border of the 
Mediterranean Sea, the place where 
nearly all that is most precious in 
modern culture originated. Their minds 
were not hospitable. 

Preparedness for travel in Europe in 
1937 can be obtained partly by some 
good reading during this spring; and I 
venture to suggest a list of books that 
are not only interesting in themselves, 
but that will help to prepare us to 
enjoy the sojourn abroad: 

Paul Cohen-Portheim—“England the 

Unknown Isle’; “The Spirit of 


London”; “The Discovery of 
Europe” 

A. G. Macdonell—“England, Their 
England” 


H. V. Morton—‘In Search of Eng- 
land’; “In Search of Scotland”; “In 
Search of Ireland”; “In the Steps of 
the Master” 

H. A. L.  Fisher—‘‘The Modern 
World”; “History of Europe”’ 

Sisley Huddleston—‘‘France” 

Clara Laughlin — (pamphlets) — ‘So 
You're Going to France”; “So You’re 
Going to the Mediterranean’; ‘‘So 
You're Going to Italy’; “So You're 
Going to Rome” 

Copyright by Rotary International, 
1936, 


Canada Beckons 
D. LEO DOLAN 


Nova Scotia 


IGHT Hon. Ramsay MacDonald 

spent his holidays last year in 
Nova Scotia. On his return to Eng- 
land he said, “I have found in Nova 
Scotia the land of Heart’s Desire. As 
one who loves all its many varied at- 
tractions, the tang of the sea, cool 
breezes, beauty of countryside, grandeur 
of scenery, verdant forests, quaint vil- 
lages, and with it all perfect quiet 
when one desires I marvel that I have 
missed Nova Scotia this long. It’s 


hag 


wonderful ! 


Nova Scotia is the most easterly 
province of Canada, consisting of a 
long narrow peninsula and the island 
of Cape Breton. This playground, 
cradled by the sea, reaches 300 miles 
into the Atlantic, and has nearly 5,000 
miles of coast-line. No portion is | 
more than fifty miles from an ocean 


beach. 
3 y & 36 DAYS - ALL EXPENSE 
Tourist class Ocean Passage 
C5) 2 first class Land Tour. 
The INNS and out’s, little villages, native eating 
places in Switzerland, Black Forest, the Rhine, Hol- 
land, France, England. Similar trip, with 3d cl. Ocean. 
Send for interesting Booklet PS 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
260 TREMONT STREET 





EUROPE 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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| Christian H. Shenk, Mer. 
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UNE SWEDEN! 


LAND OF SUNLIT NIGHTS 





Wedding in Dalecarlia 


From the cheery log homes decorated with 
branches of birch, country fiddlers lead the 
procession to the village green. Around 
the traditional Maypole brightly costumed 
Dalecarlia lads and lassies swing happily in 
the dances of their June Midsummer Festival. 

To an American these joyous youths with 
their glorious heritage are a symbol of 
Sweden's natural charm. 

Make Sweden your gateway to all the 
northern wonderlands and the fascinating 
Baltic region. 

? Only five hours by plane from London, 
Paris; threehoursfrom Berlin. Bythroughtrains 
from Berlin and Hamburg or direct in Swedish 
liners from New York in eight luxurious days. 


Ask your travel agent or us for our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


suggesting delightful trips in all the Scandina- 
vian countries—a wealth of vacation guidance. 
Please mention De partment T 


[SWEDISH TRAVEL _ 
| INFORMATION BUREAU 


i 
| 
\630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK’ 


ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED 
DELUXE TOURS 
California - National Parks 
Mexico ~ Canadian Rockies 
(optional trip to Alaska & Panama Canal) 
32 Day Tour 23 Day Tour 











$453 $322 
Leaving July 3rd Leaving July 10th 
Two-Week Vacation Tour 


Colorado and Yellowstone Park $223 
Leaving July 3rd gras 
Mexico Circle Tour (19 Days) $287 


Leaving July 10th 
Including All Meals (3 Meals per Day) 
with refund on a-la-carte meals nov 
taken. We invite your request without 
obligation, for itineraries and descriptive 
literature on the tour you are interested 
in, also full details in connection with 
our various EUROPEAN OFFERINGS. 


P. M. KLINE’S Universal Tours, Inc. 














640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 





—_———__————_ 





Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and— 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the 
WESTERN WONDERLANDS TOUR 
July 10—FAST DAYLIGHT TRAINS — 40 Days 
Write for folder from the organizer 
RIDGEWAY TOURS 


Lancaster , Pa. 





FLORENCE B. KIMBALL, formerly 
dean of girls and associate principal of 
the Connellsville High School, is now 
assistant dean of women at State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. 
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Retstory 







Colonial Williamsburg 


VIRGINIA 


See a whole town restored as it was two 
hundred years ago—the ancient city of 
Williamsburg. Colonial America come to 
life! A few miles away, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Scenes of dramatic and stirring 
events in American History all over Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, 
historic buildings and beautiful monuments. 
Mount Vernon... Monticello, at Charlot- 





tesville . . . Stratford, the ancestral home 
of the Lees . . . Wakefield, Washington’s 
birthplace ... Kenmore, home of Washing- 
ton’s sister .. . The Manse, birthplace of 


Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. Hundreds 
of other fascinating historic places ! 








UR 


Days 


, Pa. 


nerly 
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Seashore and 
, Mountains Too ! 


Finest ocean bathing 
and a mountain won- 
derland including the 
world-famous Natural 
Wonders and Skyline 
Drive, the ‘roadway 
through the heavens.” 


Write for free 
lit erature, 


State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 
Travel Motion Pictures on Virginia also available 


Inquire of above 











| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Nova Scotia is only overnight from 
Boston and 30 hours from New York 
by modern steamship service; 21 hours 
from Montreal, or 29 hours from 


| Toronto, on comfortable modern trains. 


| of the landscape. 


Prince Edward Island 


“Why the roads and cliffs are red!” 
This is the universal remark of the 
visitor to Prince Edward Island for 
the first time. He is surprised at the 
bright and refreshing colors he sees 
about him. The deep greens of the 
fields and the spruce hedges, the blue 
of the sky and the ocean and the red 
of the soil, form a summer picture of 
beauty and tranquillity. Gently rolling 
countryside discloses comfortable farms, 
quiet country churches and on the 
north side, 


distance. 

With the exception of the two or 
three larger towns, the country is of 
a quiet pastoral nature, which, with its 
even temperature and freedom from 
fog, proves a delight to the visitor. 
Here he may drive quietly, free from 
the nervous tension of driving in traffic 
and may enjoy to the full the beauties 
English visitors say 
the province reminds them so of Devon 
they can almost imagine themselves in 
the Old Country. 


Camera Hunting in New Brunswick 


Camera hunters, nature lovers, and 
students of wild life generally will find 
in the five large game refuges of the 
Province of New Brunswick scenes in 
which game animals are always “‘on 
location.”” Within these areas game is 
rigidly protected by law and in the 
close seasons the moose and deer seem 
to lose their fear of man. As a re- 
sult, excellent pictures may be taken 
and some of the world’s most noted 
nature photographers have found in 
New Brunswick their desired field of 
action. Since moving picture cameras 


| have come into such general use, many 


sportsmen get more enjoyment out of 
“shooting’” with a camera than they 
ceculd get from making an actual kill. 

In summer the angler casting for 
trout may disturb feeding deer. The 
canoeist, gliding quietly down some 
woodland stream, may come suddenly 
upon a lordly bull moose standing 
motionless in the water. The thrilled 
city dweller may also glimpse a furtive 
moose mother and her long-legged calf 
as they come down to drink. 

A WASHINGTON County High 
School Debaters Convention was held 
in the East Washington High School on 
February 4. Twenty schools each sent 
four debaters to the convention which 
had as its purpose ‘To foster good will 
and to popularize debating.” 


fishing villages with the | 
sails of the fishermen off to sea in the | 
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This year you can go far and do 
much on your vacation dollars. Read 
this bargain list and write us for the 
details. Fast, comfortable, air-condi- 
tioned North Western trains to 
these inviting vacationlands. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacationland 
nearest home. Beautiful scenery. Mighty 
Mt. Rushmore. Riding, hiking, fishing. Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommodations, 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago $2330 
as low as i 

Also Meney-Savi ing , All-Expense Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most glam- 
orous vacation state. Mountains, movieland, 
old Missions, tropical flowers, beaches, 
Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and the new 
8-mile San Francisco bridge. Round trip 
rail fare from seaman as * $6735 


lowas .. <8 


YELLOWSTONE Nature’s greatest 
wonder show. Geysers, colored pools, thrill- 
ing canyons and water falls, wild aninal 
life. Round trip rail fare from » $4695 


Chicago as low as 


ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON NAT'L 

—— Scenic. Vast forests. 
PARKS Gorgeous colorings. Awe-inspir- 
ing heights and depths. Round trip rail fare 
Chicago to Lund, _ _ gate- ~ $4g2s 
way)aslowas. . 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 
the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful lakes 
and forests, delightful climate. Only over- 
night from Chicago. Round trip def iy 


rail fareaslowas .. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST Great 


forests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, mys- 
terious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. Rainier 
Magnificent Columbia River Gorge. Round 
trip rail fare from ae > $5735 


as low as 


NORTH woops of Wisconsin, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
mer playground only a few hours from 
Chicago. Resorts to suit all purses. $ 90 
Round trip rail fare as low as 


CANADIAN ROCKIES Far-tfamea 
scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Vancouver, 
Victoria. See them en route going or return- 
ing on your trip to the Pacific Coast at no 
extra rail fare. 


ALAS KA Picturesque land of northern 
lights and midnight suns. A delightful cruise 
from Seattle or Vancouver. 
Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 





Route of the Cand the SZrzembiners 


R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Mer. 
Chicago & North Western Ry. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. 


Please send me information about vacations in 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Managment 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials Seeking 
Teachers and Teachers Seeking Advancement 


Pennypacker 1223 








C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 
202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


BELL PHONE 2-4266 
Early registration advisable. 


No charge to school officials. 








Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn’t your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Saceessor te THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


57th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 


“ Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 








633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





Personal conferences encouraged 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Opportunities for promotion are distinctly better now than for several years. 
We welcome enrollments of teachers who are ready for advancement. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgge. 








THE WILL OF CHARLES HAYDEN, 
banker of New York City, set aside the 
bulk of his $50,000,000 fortune for 
“the moral, mental, and physical well- 
being, uplifting, and development of 
boys and young men.” Except for a 
$1,000,000 trust fund bequeathed to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Carnegie Foundation will eventually 
manage the fund. In his will Charles 
Hayden said, ‘ . The future of this 
nation, and of the world . . . depends 
in no small part upon the young men. 
If . . . they be fostered and encour- 
aged in the manner of right and proper 
living . . . we shall rear a nobler race 
of men, who will make better and more 
enlightened citizens, to the ultimate 
benefit of mankind.” 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR Wo- 
MEN announces a summer school in 
choral speaking to be held at the col- 
lege July 5-30. This course has, among 
other purposes, that of answering the 
requests of public school teachers for 
training in the work. The school is 
under the direction of Vanda E. Kerst, 
head of the department of speech. 


TWO ELECTRIC ORGANS have been 
presented to two schools in Reading. 
The faculty of the Senior High School 
purchased an organ for use in its au- 
ditorium in memory of the late Carl L. 
Cassel. The faculty of Southern Junior 
High School raised money to buy one 
for its school in memory of teachers 
who have served long and faithfully 
throughout the city. 





Necrology 


Mary J. ARMSTRONG, who was re- 
tired from teaching last June after 51 
years as an educator, died in Lock 
Haven February 19. 


Mrs. CARMON Ross, the wife of 
Carmon Ross, president of the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, and past 
president of PSEA, died February 17. 


IpA May STEwaRT, retired teacher 
of Harrisburg schools, died February 
12 at her home in Harrisburg. Miss 
Stewart retired from active service in 
1918 after teaching for forty-two years. 


MAUDE NOLAN, a beneficiary of the 
PSEA Welfare Fund, died January 23 
at her home in New Kensington. 


SALLIE GRIFFITH, for 53 years a 
teacher in the Allentown schools, died 
at her home there March 7. She was 
retired on pension in 1933. 


Calendar 


March 30-April 
Childhood Education, 
tonio, Texas 

March 31-April 3—Eastern Arts As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City 

April 9—Arbor and Bird Day (South- 
ern Pennsylvania) 

April 10—Eastern Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Arts Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville 


3—Association for 
San An- 








Seeking a Position? 


Vacancies are increasing, especially in 

elementary grades, Home Economics, In- 

dustrial Arts, Commerce, Science, and 

Mathematics. We have filled positions on 

three continents. Thirteenth year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baltimore, Md. 
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Hektograph Duplicator 
Lowest price inhistory 
for a full 9” x 12” size 
hektograph complete with all sup. 
plies to type, draw, or write. 75 or 
more copies from each original, 
Enough supplies for many hundred 
copies. Nothing else needed. Mail order only. $1.00 
cash or C.O. D. Order NOW! 

MULTIPRINTER CO. 

Dept. 169, 220 S. State, Chicago 





April 14—Pan American Day 

April 15-18—41st Annual Convention, 
American Physical Education As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 16-17—Northeastern Convention 
District, Sunbury 

April 17—Western Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, Califor- 
nia 

April 23—Arbor and Bird Day 
(Northern Pennsylvania) 

April 23-24—Pennsylvania Forensic 
and Music League, Tenth Annual 
Final State Contest, Altoona 

April 24-May 1—Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week 

May 3-7—Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Virginia 

May 13-15—All-State Band, Coatesville 

May 14-15—Commercial Fair, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg 

June 27-July 1—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich. All- 
Pennsylvania Lunch, Monday 
noon, June 28, $1, Ladies Lounge, 
Lobby Floor, Detroit- Leland Hotel 

August 2-7—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh 
World Meeting, Tokyo, Japan 

September 30-October 1—Central Con- 
vention District, Lock Haven 

October 1-2—Pa. State Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 8—Northwestern Convention 
District, Meadville 

October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 15-16—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 22-23—Eastern 
District, Bethlehem 

October 22—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

December 27-29—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


Convention 
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day 
unge, glunn T won't be a7 now until you trade your classroom for the open road! It may 
Hotel NES take lots of puzzling to decide just where you'll go on your vacation trip— 
= but you'll have no trouble at all picking the best way to get there. 
n ij FIRST— Greyhound, serving all America and much of Canada, reaches more 
Con- invir om eo vacation spots than any other travel system—far more! 
: for SECOND-—you can travel farther, see more thrilling places, return by an entirely 
Chil- different route, and still not exceed the most modest budget. At only one-third 
™ the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and bother—at much less than 
ntion ’ fares for other types of public transportation! 
ation THIRD-—you can get complete information on trips anywhere from the nearest 
Greyhound agent, or from the bright pictorial booklets the coupon will bring to you. 
rence 
mp |GREYHOUND BREEZY PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION—FREE 
Just mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broad St. Station, Philadel- 
ition — Lenmes —_ phia, Pa., for an interesting booklet and travel facts about any of the following: 
pes ite NEW ENGLAND [ ], MICHIGAN [ ], ATLANTIC COAST CITIES [ ], GREAT 


, NORTHWEST [ ], CALIFORNIA [ ], GREAT SMOKY MTS. [ ], new YORK 
ition bette a Sa & PENNSYLVANIA RESORTS [ ], COLORFUL SOUTHWEST [ ], ATLANTIC 
. ee ee BEACHES [ ], (check which one). If you want rates and suggested routes for 

. any trip, jot down place you wish to visit on margin below. 
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‘SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF 

VERMONT 
| July 6thto 
August 13th 


“The pulse of Education is beat- 
ing at last for those, the majority 
in most schools—”’ who can profit 
best from 





Graduate and un- 
dergraduate courses 
in Liberal Arts, 
Education, Business 
Administration and 
| Engineering. 
‘| Courses for ele. 
mentary and high 
school teachers, 
Special work in 
Dramatic Art and 
CHAMPLAIN Nursing Education. 

Excellent musical 
and dramatic entertainments. Delight: 
ful climate. Mountain and Lake ex 
cursions under University direction. 
Enrollment limited. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington Vermont 


Bush, Ptacek, and Kovats’ 


SENIOR SCIENCE 





Instruction in this book is based on interest, information, 








and usefulness. It selects from the realms of science 





essential topics and explains them in a way to make the 
value of science in everyday life self-evident and rewarding. 
Its ten basic units—with suggestions for discussion and in- 
dividual assignments and Sidelights on facts of unusual 
scientific interest—combine with a succinct style and un- 
excelled illustrations to make this book ideal for “the 


majority in most schools.” $2.20 
















new rornk AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY cincinnati 


CHICAGO 








BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
SOE aE | | BLOWING ROCK 


OF THE 
SUMMER SCHOOL | | 
JUNE 21 - JULY 31 [| oop oatininaaecvingieininieien 4 UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Offers a delightful mountain vacation—4,000 





eee feet up in the air, with advanced courses in PHILADELPHIA 
Liberal Arts, Education (including Short Story Writing Art of Writing Poetry JUNE 28 to AUGUST 10 
—— oe and yee eee): Manuscript Criticism Contemporary Poetry ” 
cience, Commerce, an usic Play Writing New American Literature i 
Gaetice coset | || Play Production The Teacher's Workshop Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL for | | | 4 distinguished faculty of novelists, short story | | Education, Psychology, Music Educa’ 
PRACTICE TEACHING at | writers, pocts, and dramatists. The School is tion, Art Education, Commercial Edu- 
HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA | ae Wen See ee cation, Nursing Education, the Liberal 
For information and Bulletin, write to the | — ots gg img jnlp nay Bc Arts, the Fine Arts, the Physical, B 
Director Summer School, Annville, Pa. College, Winter Park, Fla. Natural and Social Sciences, and all 








standard content subjects. I. 
-4 MANY NEW COURSES } . 


ELIABETATOWN COLLEGE | | Jt Can Happen! | ‘90% aRss Ep 


Earn 3,6,or9S.H. 
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oe | A fine body may conceal ; 
tuberculosis but by modern 
INTERSESSION | methods it is possible to |} | SELL TH 
May 31 to June 19 i | uncover the disease before |} | VISUAL wh 
SUMMER SESSION 1 | — Sane beer doctor | | V. 
June 21 to July 31 a Se on Seer | INSTRUCTION 
; ; : | The tuberculosis societies eve 
Liberal Arts, Science, Education, | aad € 1 ne acne tg ~ We have openings for a few super- 
Commerce eater epowvnitsi7 2 ee intendents rincipals or teachers to ( 
annual campaign to promote + ee - , 
Write to DEAN A. C. BAUGHER es Macias of tabedeainels sell our new Filmslide Rental Service om 
D-6, saiienieaniai Pa. | nee" ‘ y | to school boards. Applicants must | 
| Se a a hs have car and be free to travel. Those ani 
— - - oa | Literature and posters 1 | selected will be trained to make at f : 
aa eTEE TIS : : i available | least $500.00 during the summer or 
TEACHERS! Hl | | months. In your reply give age, eX- 
See or write your erience and date available 
ORGANIZE TRAVEL CLUBS : ; | P : 
FOR CHILDREN | County Tuberculosis Organization Th 
No other plan like it Fall or part time ||| | oe write : | | AMERICAN FILM SERVICE 
| it | Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society | gel 
| Ne re i oe | 311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia i} | Randolph-Wells Bldg. _— Chicago, Il. 
|| 551 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK || | , | 
_EeE>E>E——eEeEeE == : — — = ——— — 
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“Don't worry, lady—we couldn't 





make the road rough enough to 
be risky for a Ford!” 












BYWAYS ARE HIGHWAYS 


IN THE NEW FORD Ve8 


THE famous old Ford Model T actually made roads 
where none existed. And today’s handsome Ford 





V-8 has the same rugged dependability built into 
every inch of it. 


Confidence makes cross-country miles more fun 





ina Ford. You know you have plenty of power for 





any situation. You know you'll ride safely and com- 





fortably. So you drive relaxed and arrive rested. 


Many factors contribute to Ford comfort. 


The Center-Poise principle. by which passen- 
gers are cradled near the center of the car 





<> 


re FoR 1937 
and even the back seat is seven inches ahead of the 
rear axle. High steering ratio. . . . Low 
center of gravity. . . . Flexible springs and adjust- 
. « Wide seats... . J And 


the extra body room made possible by a compact 


able shock absorbers. . 





V-type 8-cylinder engine. 
With a choice of two sizes of this modern power 





ylant—with new operating economy, the lowest 
y? 


price in years and distinctive features all around 
—the 1937 Ford V-8 is very definitely 
THE QuaLity Car IN THE Low-PRICE FIELD. 











STATE - TEACHERS + COLLEGES 





COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 


requirements. 





College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg .......... Commerce and Atypical Education .......... Francis B. Haas 
CNG. ccsevsveess Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ...... Robert M. Steele 
ee eee Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
NE ies Soin kv urna hoe shee we eRe ener en ese eee Ree seen Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... I II oi ns 5 cee ccaween wee oeul T. T. Allen 
NE Reba h ci ardens nee ner paren tens Terr Carmon Ross 
eer reer rer Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...Samuel Fausold 
ere Library and Art Education ................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
ep MAAVEN .c6). «05458 PI CAURN HICOTION S626 avec tis,xe 5 oes teow Reese Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield ........5 6 sx: Home Economics and Music ................. Arthur T. Belknap, (Acting) 
TEMMIOUOVEING ow. esha Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperative Education ............-s00ss000 Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ NR ois ab ces d osrerieseeewed Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope 


\ four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

{ four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: 
Music. 


Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST + ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 
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